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Further Reduction in Pri CHOICE IRISES 
Daminicn LD ERO TS $12.00 Lent A. Williamson _...._____ 2.00 
’ . “ _- || eee. 10.00 Shekinah -----.-___.__. .- =< 
Mother Mt Pen .......... . 00 4«=69peem....:.-......_. ----. 2.00 
e or . ines rises J eae eeReeCne es 900 Miiranda_..:......... --. 2.00 
ee eee 8.00 Kathryn Fryer -_.____- - 2:00 
eee pals Souv. de Mad. Gaudichau____- | _ . See ~ 150 
Mile. Schwartz ................ 4.00 —— = ae . 1100 : 
AMBASSADEUR—Rich purple-maroon .._.._.._--_--______- 2.50 a ee ee - 1.00 
APHRODITE—Sweetly scented. Bright violet pink_._______- 30.00 2 aes 4 00 Edouard Michel. - ee. 
ASIA—Pale lavender and rich violet-purple ~._....._._______ 7.50 sweet Lavender ................ £00 Quaker Lady -......... = = 5 ee 25 
ANN PAGE—Large pale blue flowers.._-.-.--_.___-__-___- 10.00 Dimity ............-..---.-.----- 399 6hoin Nise -.-............. 2B 
AVALON—Light lustrous mauve ..._._--.--.-_.--......... 10.00 Ambassadeur. -- _-- ae 2.50 Princess Beatrice..._.--._____. 25 
BALLERINE—Sweetly scented. Violet blue _------------_-- 2.50 Ballerine - -------------- 2.50 Trojana Celestial_------.-.____. 25 
CRUSADER—Striking monstrous blue flower --.-........... 1.50 Queen Caterina... .----------.. 2.50 Pallida Dalmatica ------....__._ 35 
DEJAZET—Large, beautiful flower that baffles description... 1.00 Order early as stock{is limited 
iar TN i oa crc wets nie woehice deed cinta int 2.00 
a pg ar Jaa ee petumia-vielet ...2..4-.-.... 1.00 E. a EISENHART 
} ‘DIT SLL—White. Fe eee er 20.00 
' E. H. JENKINS—Pale steel blue ” 5 PSY AE Sar as 859 N. Van Ness Ave. = > Los Angeles, Calif, 
GLAMOUR—Dominion seedling. Heliotrope and rich pansy- 
} a a a ag as hese ca > ck ones ddd eS ch ance kes 30.00 
GREVIN—Violet, with yellow shadings___.___..__._________ 2.00 
KASHMIR WHITE—tThe most beautiful white -._.__.______- 75 
LA NEIGE—An “entirely different’ white -...._..._______- 1.00 e 
LENT A. WILLIAMSON—Royal purple. Golden beard___-_-- 2.00 
LEVERRIER—Chinese-violet and pansy-violet -._...__..___- 3.00 
LORD OF JUNE—One of the best blues__-_--__.-_--_-__--- 1.50 e 0 é ris arm 
MAGNIFICA—Exceedingly large flower. Sweetly scented. 
Light violet-blue and dark reddish-violet -._...__________- 2.50 
MEDRANO—Very dark, rich violet -..-...-_--_____________ 2.50 : 
MOTHER OF PEARL—Pale, pearly bluish lavender ________ 10.00 Bluffton, Indiana 
NAZARIN—Light purplish violet --.--.-....--2---2 22 ee 4.00 — s . = 
OPERA—Rich violet rose and purple _...................... 1.50 Originators and Dealers in Fine Iris 
: QUEEN CATERINA—BReautiful orchid coloring ~-_.._.-_--- 2.00 E. B. WILLIAMSON Catalogue on Request PAUL H. COOK 
ROMAN Y—Yellow standards. Bright red falls -......_..____ 1.75 
SAN GABRIAL—Very early. Large flowers. Lustrous 
lavender, flushed rosy-mauve --.....-..--......-..._-.__. 10.00 
SAPPHIRE—Dauphins blue. Golden beard --_--_.___.______ 10.00 
SHEKINAH—Very beautiful pale yellow --_--.--...______- 2.00 a INGEF. 
MME. GAUDICHAU—Reddish purple. Large __-__--_--____ 3.75 2 be 
TITAN—Enormous violet blue flowers --.--------..-------. 25.00 = On Own Roots. 
_— a ian otc aia a lw a on cis ea .00 ‘ on =f 
Fn le tal can _ ENS EDD IN eo Pot-grown rosebushes, on their own roots. *‘DINGEE ROSES” 
WHITE KNIGHT—Sweetly scented. Snow-white _.---.----- 1.00 nove = Saws = - aot = re ne guarantee safe de- 
r , y reetly ace , , ‘ ivery anywhere in the Unite ates oO 
YELLOW HAMMER—Sweetly scented. Amber yellow ------ 3.00 Our “NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” for 1924. It’s FREE 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘ DINGEE ROSES ”’ in natural colors. A practical 
R. WAYMAN, Bayside, L. L., N.Y. work on Rose and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over 500 varie- 
ties of Roses and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how'to grow them. 
Edition limited ESTABLISHED 1850 70 GREENHOUSES. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. - Box 766, West Grove, Pa. 





Very CENTRAL IOWA GLADIOLI GARDENS 


We will re-stock!and resume business as before 


Wholesale Specialties—ANNA EBERIUS, E. J. SHAYLOR 
Important mee . Also very finest Glads for retail trade 


E. R. BEEBE & SONS 
Altoona, Iowa 

















Do you have already in your garden a Christmas Rose 
or a Bleeding Heart, or the twelve foot tall Eremuris 
Robustus, or the Colchicum Autumnale that blossoms with- 
out dirt or water, just place it dry anywhere in the light and . Ve 
it will blossom? And have you Hyacinthus Candicans the Sp ect al O er 
summer Hyacinth, or a Tritoma Phitzerii, the Red Hot Poker, 


or the beautiful Orange Asclepias Tuberose? You can have Plant Iris in*July, August or September. 
all of these from us. “ 














Each Per Doz. = A Dozen Fine Bulbs, 

eens meee... $ .75 $ 7.00 _| El Dorado._..--------------- 35 } ~ 

Bleeding Heart_———------------------- 50 5.00 2 ne 

Eremuris Robustus-_-______-_________-- 3.00 30.00 eanne D’Arc._.........--.- 35 

Colchicum Autumnale---------------- 50 5.00 Juniata. won------ ‘a $5.00 

Colchicum Bornmullerie-_-----..----- 75 7.50 —_ - 35 ; 

aa 50 5.00 Monsignor___-__- wins. Write for complete list 

Summer Hyacinthus-_-_-________-_---_-- 10 1.00 Princess Beatrice........... = of 100 named varieties 
/ Asclepias Tuberose-__.......---------- 25 2.50 Prosper Laugier....... -aeeee - 


Besides we grow the finest Gladiolus Primulinus, they Unnamed varieties for mass planting 


take first prize at every show. Also nearly all of the best We have a splendid stock of unnamed seedlings that we can supply in 
and choice varieties of Gladiolus, and lots of Hardy Peren- large quantities at very reasonable prices. 
nials, Leliums, etc. Catalog free on request at the We also have a limited supply of William Mohr’s famous & 


“Conquistador” at $5.00 each. 


Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. Carl Salbach, Grower 


Bemus Poin - - - - N.Y. 6048 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, California 
ATO OUENOOTUNOROUEAUOEUUOOEOEUUOEOOUOOOUEOOOOEEOUOOUROOOOUEONOOOOOOOUOUOOEUOOOOOEHOOOELOUONOUOOOHOLID” 
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Flowers and Factories Combine Well 


IME was when factories were 
synonymous with grime and 
bleak outlooks. It was tradition. 
Manufacturers seemed to believe 
that dividends came with dirt. Nary 
a blade of grass, nary a tree, nary 


BY ROBERT McKNIGHT 


soon it will be gone. A pioneer in 
speeding bare and untidy industrial 
property to a well-earned oblivion is 
the Central Manufacturing District, 
of Chicago. 

Here in this organized factory com- 


are landscaped, and lawns and win- 
dows are decked with growing blos- 
soms. 

One section of the Central Manu- 
facturing District (the Pershing 
Road development) faces McKinley 
































McKinley Park Lagoon, Chicago. 


a hedge dared raise its head round 
about an industrial area. Flowers 
were forbidden;—they belonged at 
home, 

But the time-honored tradition of 
grim environs is going, going—and 





Central Manufacturing District 


munity, developed by a real estate 
organization comprising Chicago and 
eastern capital, grass, shrubs, trees, 
and flowers are planted in all avail- 
Streets are private and 
Building lots 


able spots. 
lined with parkways. 





tower group in background 


Park, a city park, with all its wealth 
of verdure, its blossoms, and its lake. 
This location is most unique among 
industrial centers, a fortunate place- 
ment. 

(Concluded on Page 249) 
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Springtime Flowers of the Sand Dunes 


wild flowers to be found in the 

sand dunes of Indiana and else- 

where in the vicinity of Chicago, 
it is not intended that they shall be 
considered a text-book on wild flower 
botany ;—some of the more common 
flowers will not be mentioned at all, 
and short details only will appear con- 
cerning the more rare and attractive 
ones, and even for these, there will 
be little concerning their anatomy, 
physiology and sexual habits. For 
such particulars a standard work on 
botany should be consulted. 


I WRITING these articles about the 
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Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus Foetidus) 
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In all this region the blooming sea- 
son for most of the flowers has been 
greatly delayed this year by the cold 
Spring. The Skunk Cabbage (Symplo- 
carpus foetidus), which usually 
blooms early in March and not un- 
commonly in February, did not appear 
until about the first of April, even 
in the most favorable localities. 


Though by no means a favorite with ° 


flower lovers, I always welcome its 
frost-defying, rugged blooms, pushing 
up through the ice of the swamps, 
as a more certain harbinger of Spring 
than the flower of that name, or even 
the small boys at marble games, and 
the little girls with jumping ropes. 


The Trailing Arbutus (Epigaea 
repens), which often closely follows 
the Skunk Cabbage, had very little 
color in its buds late in February, and 
then became a “closed shop” until 
after the first week in April. This 
charming member of the heath fam- 
ily, with a prostrate, hairy stem, ever- 
green leaves alternating on the stem 
and oval-rounded to heart-shaped at 
the base, may be found in a few fav- 
ored spots—usually on a northern or 
eastern timbered slope of steep hills, 
in our dune region, but they have been 
sadly depleted during the past ten 
years by too ardent flower-lovers and 
forest fires—principally the latter— 
for I have observed that when a forest 
fire has swept over them once or twice, 
it requires several seasons for their 
recovery, and many of the plants are 


BY C. H. ROBINSON 


entirely exterminated. As this flower 
is said to require an acid soil, I have 
wondered if the burning does not 
make it somewhat alkaline, at least 
for some years. 

The flowers are in terminal clusters, 
five-parted, delicate pink, and with a 
fragrance all their own, but similar 
to that of the Water Lily. When we 
see these beautiful little flowers shyly 
peeping from the mat of brown. au- 
tumn leaves which carpet the spring 
forest, we are sure that Spring has 
really arrived. 

A lady friend who accompanied the 
writer to an Arbutus patch in full 
bloom this Spring, dropped upon her 
knees, put her face in the flowers, and 
said: “Oh; You Dears! I would not 
pull one of you for anything. You 
take me back to my childhood’s home 
in the hills of New England.” 


T= Spring Beauty (Claytonia vir- 
ginica), though very delicate in 
appearance, is among. our earliest 
flowering plants. It usually closely 
follows the Arbutus. It is found in 
a very few localities in the marshy 
woods of the Dunes, but is common in 
other localities of the Chicago region, 
where it literally carpets the floor of 
the woods. This most charming mem- 
ber of the Purslane family is so com- 
mon east of the Mississippi, that it 
needs no description here. 





Trailing Arbutus (Epigaea repens) 


Dutchman’s' Breeches (Dicentra 
Cucullaria), though not found in the 
Dunes, is plentiful in the Cook County 
Forest Preserves and other places in 
the vicinity; but its place is fully 
supplied by the Wood Anemone or 
Wind Flower (Anemone quinquefolia) 
and Rue Anemone (Anemonella thalic- 
troides). These bloom at the same 
time, and are associated as to locality. 
The former is larger-leaved and taller 
and has a solitary flower on a slender 
peduncle arising at the junction of the 
three upper leaves. Its petals vary in 
number, usually four or five but occa- 
sionally as many as seven. Like the 
Hepatica, they vary in color, also, 


from pure white to pink, laven 

nearly blue. The Rue Anca _ 
rather solid instead of divided leaves 
like its larger cousin, and a Cluster of 
three or four white or pinkish flowers 
above the upper leaves. A charmin 
Greek myth tells us that Anemones 
are flowers which sprung from the 
passionate tears shed by Venus Over 
the body of the slain Adonis, 


In our dune region the delicate 
Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia) 
is very plentiful and blooms from 
June until the killing frosts of late 
November. It is smaller and of 
little lighter blue than the Bluebells 
of Bonnie Scotland, of which Scott jn 
his description of Ellen Douglas jn 
“The Lady of the Lake,” says: 


“A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew; 
E’en the slight Harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 

The large Bluebell (Mertensia Vir- 
ginica), sometimes called Virginia 
Cowslip and Lungwort, is not found in 
our dune region, but is plentiful in 
the low woods near the Desplaines 
River, a short distance west of Chi- 
cago. 


Another not found in the dune 
country but plentiful in the Desplaines 
woods, is the Adder’s Tongue (Eryth- 
ronium Americanum), erroneously 
called Dog’s Tooth Violet, and by some 
botanists renamed “Fawn _ Lily,”— 
both the red and white varieties are 
to be found there—and are beautiful 
small Lilies. The spotted leaves have’ 
suggested the new name of Fawn Lily. 
These flowers are familiar and wel- 
come ones in our spring woods. The 
single six-parted flower grows at the 
top of a scape from five to ten inches 
high. Two elliptical-lanceolate leaves 
clasp the scape at the base, near the 
scaly bulb; they are pale green, mot- 
tled with purple and white. 


ETURNING to the early spring 

flowers which bloom in the dune 
region with which the writer, by rea- 
son of his weekly visits for more 
than ten years, is the more familiar, 
the Hepatica (Hepatica triloba), de- 
serves a leading position; but it is so 
common over nearly the whole country 
that a complete detail is unnecessary 
here. 


The three-lobed leaf is nearly ever- 
green, though in the Spring they be- 
come liver-colored; thus both color 
and shape have given it the name of 
Liverwort. Very early, one may find 
its white, hairy flower stems pushing 
up from the mass of rootlets, and with 
a few warm days they are fully in 
bloom and last for a week or more. 
A single blossom is found at the end 
of the hairy scape, and often forty or 
more flowers spring from a single 
mass of rootlets, varying in color from 
pure white, through pink, pale and 
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dark lavender to a soft and beautiful 
plue. ‘The calyx has six to twelve 
petal-like sepals which may easily be 
mistaken for a corolla, of which it has 
none. We welcome these Hepaticas 
not alone because they are so early in 
plooming, but also because they are 
the first spring flowers with pro- 


~ nounced color. 




















Bird-foot Violet (Viola pedata) 


Among the early spring flowers of 
this region are a number of the Violet 
family, but these are so common and 
well known that only a few may be 
named here. 

The earliest are the small white, the 
pale blue, pale lavender, small yellow, 
and of these the Canadian Violet is 
the most conspicuous. The leaves of 
the earlier Violets mostly spring from 
the roots, but the Canadian (Viola 
canadensis), has leaves growing on the 
slender stem and flowers above them 
on peduncles springing from the 
angles of the leaves. The flowers are 
white, veined with purple and violet 
beneath. 

The Downy Yellow Violet (Viola 
pubescens), a little later in bloom, is 
found in large colonies in the damp 
woods, and rivals the Marsh Marigold 
(Caltha palustris) in the rich golden 
color it gives to great spaces of the 
damp woods. 

Still later, and on the higher ground 
we have the Bird-foot Violet, (Viola 
pedata), which seems ta flourish best 
in the bare sand. It is the best-be- 
loved and the best known of our Vio- 
lets; a long and free bloomer, and has 
a long season. The leaves do not re- 
semble those of any of the other vari- 
eties, being in long petioles in dense 
tufts from the roots; each leaf is cut 
into five to eleven parts, all sharply 
pointed, and the middle and lateral 
ones with their ends notched or cleft. 
Occasionally a flower of the bicolor 
is found, having one petal large, of 
a deep velvety purple color, and very 
Pansy-like in appearance. It is not 
often that we find these Pansy Violets, 
but they are very beautiful. In the 
neighborhood of Washington, D. C., 








the writer used to find the bicolor 
very plentiful. 


ARSRCIATED with these early flow- 
ers of the marsh woods but in a 
few places only, we have the Wild Gin- 
ger (Asarum canadense), with two 
large leaves which make it interesting 
enough, but it is the solitary, oddly 
shaped and colored flower which is the 
most attractive. The flower on its 
pendulous stem so hugs the ground 
that it is entirely concealed, and one 
not acquainted with the plant would 
pass it by without seeing the bloom, 
wh.ch is bell-shaped with a three cor- 
nered mouth guarded by three short, 
sharply-pointed lobes curling toward 
the center. The flower is a dull grey- 
green on the outside and a maroon 
red on the inside and at the opening. 
It has six stamens with short anthers 
and a thick style with six radiating 
stigmas. Our variety is not the one 
found in Virginia and North Carolina 
which has much larger flowers, but 
the root has the true ginger flavor, 
not so biting as the ginger of com- 
merce, but might make good ginger- 
bread: at any rate, a few inches of 
the root are appetizing with a hiker’s 
lunch. 


To many the most beautiful of the 
early spring flowers is the Blood- 
root (Sanguinaria canadensis). The 
writer had searched in vain for Blood- 
root in the dune region for several 
years, but this year on the last Sun- 
day in April a couple of his hiking 
friends and fellow flower-lovers led 
him to a wooded slope near a small 
stream where we found a small colony 
of them. The morning was cloudy 
and the petals were not fully open, 
but, after making an exposure or two, 








Bloodroot (Sanguinaria Canadensis) 


to be safe we waited patiertly until 
the sun came out for a few minutes 
about noon, when some good films 
were obtained. 

The flower remains in bloom for a 
few days only, and one is in luck if 
he guesses the right day for his visit. 
The leaf is rounded and deeply lobed; 
the scape naked and bears but a single 
flower, purest white and about an 
inch in diameter; the corolla has eight 


255 


to twelve snow-white petals, about 
twenty-four stamens, and one short 
pistil. 

The root is filled with bright, red 
juice which was a favorite for war- 
paint among the Indians, and among 
the physicians of Europe a few cen- 
turies ago when the doctrine of “Sig- 
natures” held a prominent place in 
their Pharmacopoeia, was used in 
treatment of blood diseases, simply 
because of its red juice. It is now 
considered to have little if any medic- 
inal properties. Its former use was 
probably an early application in medi- 
cine of Similia similibus curantur. 


[= THE marsh woods also, and 
nearly as golden as the Marsh Mari- 
golds and yellow Violets, are the 
Creeping Buttercups (Caltha palus- 
tris), whose broad-petaled flowers are 
long blooming and may be seen for 
several weeks. 


Following closely after the flowers 
already mentioned, comes the Wild 
Geranium (Geranium maculatum), 
or Cranesbill; also, though not .so 
plentiful, is the Herb Robert (Gera- 
nium Robertianum). The latter has 
similar but smaller flowers and leaves, 
but they are otherwise much alike; 
but again, these are so well known 
that minute description is unneces- 
sary. 


Many other early spring flowers 
should have at least mention; such 
as the Dwarf Cornel or Bunchberry 
(Cornus canadensis); Wild Sarsapa- 
rilla (Aralia nudicaulis), Ginseng 
(Panax quinquefolium) ; Dwarf Gin- 
seng (Panax trifolium) ; but this con- 


_ tribution must be now about as long 


as THE FLOWER GROWER will tolerate, 
and the others must appear in a later 
article on the late spring and early 
summer flowers of this wonderful 
floral region. 





Collie Travels 2,364 Miles 


The record for long-distance travel by 
a dog to reach his home and master is 
held, so far as known, by a Collie who 
returned to his home in Silverton, Ore- 
gon, on February 15. After an absence 
of six months, when he was lost from his 
master’s car “somewhere in Iowa,” this 
dog, with the instinct and sense of direc- 
tion that passes understanding, walked 
into his owner’s restaurant, weary, thin 
and footsore, and barked joyfully. 

G. F. Brazier, restaurant proprietor 
in Silverton, rejoices in the return of 
his dog. It was in Eastern Iowa that 
the Collie disappeared. All search and 
extensive advertising were unavailing 
and Mr. Brazier proceeded farther east 
to Wolcott, Ind. Sometime after he had 
started back for Oregon the dog was 
seen in Wolcott which showed that he 
was on his master’s trail. From Wolcott 
to Silverton it is 2,864 miles. The Collie 
made it. In the long journey, embrac- 
ing summer sun and severe winter 
weather, the indomitable dog crossed 
seven different states, traveled through 
the prairies of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa 
and Nebraska, climbed the Rockies 
through Wyoming, and crossed the Idaho 
desert.—Our Dumb Animals 
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re, Hybrid Perpetuals? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


F THE June bloom-burst through- 
out the country is anything like it 
is in Breeze Hill garden this year, 

others than myself will be looking 
with awe and admiration at the few 
Hybrid Perpetuals we have left, and 
I hope they will be wondering why we 
have neglected this class of Roses. 

It is, I presume, because of the 
break into what is called the “ever- 
blooming” type, characterized by the 
recurrent-flowering Hybrid Teas and 
Polyanthas, that we have grown to 
demand of the queen of flowers a 
steady performance not expected of 
other shrubs. 

We do not discard the Forsythias, 
and the Spireas, and the Deutzias, and 
the Mock Oranges, and Philadel- 
phuses, because they bloom but once. 
The Peonies give us only a week or 
two of a show and the Irises are even 
briefer in their feast of flowers. We 
still keep on with them, however. 

But there has grown up the idea 
that a Rose to be meritorious must be 
everblooming. I have long protested 
that this is unfair, and part of the 
effort of the late Dr. Van Fleet was 
made toward the establishment of 
Roses that would bloom at their sea- 
son and be creditable shrubs out of 
season in the shrubbery, or on the 
lawn, or in the border. It is believed 
that the new Mary Wallace Rose is a 
proper representative of this group, 
and I have the belief that several 
other of his productions, yet unnamed, 
as well as one that has already been 
named—Heart of Gold—fall properly 
into this category. Surely the three 
hybrids of Hugonis—two with spin- 
osissima and one with Radiance—that 
have this year favored me at Breeze 
Hill, are worth while anywhere, at 
any time, even if they do bloom but 
once. 

i pe there are very many magnifi- 


cent Hybrid Perpetual Roses that 
have simply been dropped because 


they do not give recurrent bloom. It ' 


is for them that I would say a word, 
and for their culture that I would 
make a plea. 

These Roses can be grown so as to 
be presentable shrubs: By proper 
pruning they can be kept low and 
shapely, or they can be arched, as I 
have done, so as to be good, sightly 
bushes of four feet or more in height. 
If persistently sprayed to keep down 
aphis and black-spot, to which they 
are not nearly so much subject as 
many of the over-praised Hybrid Teas, 
presentable bushes will remain 


throughout the season; and if they 
are well fertilized and cautiously 
pruned to promote fall growth, there 
will come a few beautiful and much 


prized fall blooms, such as never 
could be on a Lilac or a Deutzia, or 
other of the shrubs we cheerfully 
carry over for their one bloom re- 
ward. 


If one looks at the Rose catalogues 
it is noted that but few Hybrid Per- 
petuals are now carried. There are 
treasures in the class that have been 
allowed to go out of American com- 
merce but can still be had from 
abroad. The improvement of the 
group was almost discontinued a gen- 
eration ago, when all the European 
hybridizers began to adventure into 
the Hybrid Teas. Only one American 
grower, the late H. B. Ellwanger, ever 
paid any attention to improving the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Dr. Van Fleet did 
make some Rugosa hybrids which are 
approximate, but aside from his work 
there is virtually none to record. All 
our American hybridizers have gone 
after the Hybrid Teas and the hardy 
climbers. Unquestionably, a renewal 
of interest in the Hybrid Perpetuals 
would bring about varieties that might 
be an improvement on the exquisite 
beauty of General Jacqueminot and 
Baroness Rothschild and Clio and Cap- 
tain Hayward, to say nothing of the 
dark richness of Prince Camille de 
Rohan, or the pink loveliness of 
George Arends. 

Frau Karl Druschki remains one of 
our dependable Roses because it is so 
climatically sound, and tends, when 
kept healthy, to bloom continually. 
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It has no fragrance, however 
it ought to be bred both rage 


and the apricot and yelliw h 

certainly could be obtained ‘witheal 
material sacrifice of the hardinegs ual 
bloom quality so characteristic of th 
group. . 


O I suggest to observan 
3 friends that they begin agi 
plant Hybrid Perpetuals, that they re. 
new demands upon the growers to pro- 
duce them, that importation of good 
—— TT = available be ip- 
sisted upon, and that we get b i 
them. ae 

In a conversation a few da 
with Captain George C. Thoma 
found him to have the same feeling 
and he has set himself to obtain ajj 
the old favorites in this class and in 
the overlooked Mosses and other go. 
called “old-fashioned” Roses. Taking 
these into account with the Rugosa 
possibilities, with the Hugonis, xap- 
thina and Ecae blood, we ought to get 
some wonderful new Roses. 


O= recent correspondent is pro- 
posing that there be a sectional 
arrangement to produce new Roses, 
It would be a very good idea to have 
that sort of effort prevail. We are to 
have within a year, I think, a new 
book by Captain Thomas, on Rose 
hybridization, which will give in sim- 
ple phrase the methods necessary to 
pursue that fascinating plant-improve- 
ment effort. 


Meanwhile, let us look toward the 
one-bloom-burst class—that untouched 
beauty of bloom, richness of color, 
solidity and strength of form, and 
delicacy of fragrance, embraced in the 
Hybrid Perpetual group—and give it 
a rightful place in our borders and 
Rose-gardens to the advantage of 
those same parts of our floral efforts. 





Rose Letter from the Finger Lakes Region 


BY ELLA C. HORTON, (New York) 


HE FLOWER GROWER was a gift 
to me for Christmas, 1923. I had 
never seen it before and am more 


than pleased with it. What a treat 
are the friendly visits with those who 
love, and experiment, and fail;—and 
triumph with flowers! 
perts who kindly tell us there is no 
need of failure. Where is there a 
flower on earth to be compared with 
the Rose? J. Horace McFarland’s 
page is well worth the price of the 
magazine. And I look eagerly to see 
if somebody else does not tell what 
luck she or he has had with them. 


We “Rose Fiends” must learn sooner 


or later that it does not pay to try 
to grow Roses in any other way than 
with thorough preparation (empha- 
sizing drainage) of the beds in which 
they are to be planted. Then the 
reports of what has been done, in 


all parts of the country, with dif- 
and varieties and 


ferent “stocks” 





And the ex- 


treatment is very interesting read- 
ing to me. 

That “Roses differ in different 
locations” is surely true. A friend 
in Dallas, Texas, who grows Roses, 
in speaking of reds says she “just 
doesn’t like the muddy American 
Beauty.” Mrs. T. L. MeReady in 
her interesting article in the March 
FLOWER GROWER certainly gave me 
some surprises. In the first place, 
that she has such success with “pot 
grown” Roses. I do not. I have pur- 
chased of the most eminent Rose 
growers, paying one dollar each, plant- 
ing with the most approved prepara- 
tion and method, and they not much 
more than “hold their own’ through 
eo Summer, then promptly ‘“winter- 

i ue 


M* ROSES are mostly budded on 
Japanese multiflora stock. A 
few I grew from cuttings, Lady Hil- 
lingdon from a cutting from my 
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play Ashtown! 
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hter’s graduation bouquet. Mrs. 
a edy says that though Mrs. A. R. 
Waddell does better than any other for 
an aunt on Long Island, for her in the 
latitude of New York City “is like a 
little wild Rose;” that Lady Ursula 
often comes — — out # 

is actually going to discar 

ay ee With me, the oo 

ioned are equal to any catalogue 
am or description I have seen, in 
color, form or hardiness. To think 
of going into my Rose garden and not 
finding them there! 


s much surprised at the bush 
aia the 1922 “Referendum.” I 
do not know of a person having suc- 
cess with Los Angeles. A professor 
of floriculture at Cornell University, 
near here, says he has no success with 
it. I have had three plants on multi- 
flora (dormant) stock, and pot-grown. 
The only plant living has had one blos- 
som and one blighted bud. I do not 
know anything further that J 
with planting, spraying, and win- 
4 caeeiian. And to think that 
Frau Karl Druschki, a June bloomer 
only, over so much of the country, 
without fragrance, should be reported 
a prime favorite. It was pleasing to 
see a good cutting red Rose, and faith- 
ful old Mad. Caroline Testout in the 
1923 “Referendum.” 


HAD quite a remarkable experience 
| fom Spring not long since. I sent 
to a New Jersey firm for a bill of 
Hybrid Teas. When they came doom 
was written large across the yellows 
—“All sold out.” In a mixture of 
disappointment and desperation, I told 
an Ohio firm that, if they could not 
send any of these yellows, I would like 
to have them reserve the order for 
another season. On came two husky 
plants. The ground was too wet, but 
as it was getting late in the season 
and looked like more rain, we planted 
them. The last trowelful of soil that 
I flung on, with all but a sob, was un- 
mitigated mud. The buds had started 
too, which was another flying in the 
face of all authority. Then I watched 
and waited with bated breath, ex- 
pecting the next move would be offici- 
ating at their obsequies. They went 
right on growing without a check, and 
I have never had a more satisfactory 
grower, or a more admired bud or 
half open Rose than Mrs. A. R. Wad- 
dell; and have had Harry Kirk blos- 
soms nearly the size of a Darwin Tu- 
lip. But I would not want to take 
such risks again. 





Father Hugo’s Rose 
Father Hugo’s Rose, a beautiful 


{py cllow spring-blooming shrub when 


each leaf bears a yellow single Rose 
in its axil, does not like too heavy 
soil. If you have one of these hand- 
some shrubs in wet heavy position and 
the leaves begin to turn yellow and 
drop, move it to a well drained place. 

It seems to like a drier soil than the 
majority of Roses. The dainty foliage 








of this new Rose for the shrubbery 
is ornamental at all times, being dense 
and feathery in effect. Rosa Hugonis 
is easily raised from seed. Unlike 
the majority of Roses with which we 
are familiar the hips are black when 
ripe. Seed sown as soon as it is 
ripe will germinate the following 
Spring. It is best to hasten germina- 
tion by sowing in a cold frame. 
SHERMAN R. DuFFY 





Summer Pruning of Roses 


A little judicious pruning at this time 
of the year is always useful, inasmuch as 
it prevents the waste of much plant en- 
ergy into growth that would be cut away 
in the ordinary course of spring prun- 
ing. It also has the merit of putting 
such strength into the wood on which 
we depend most for our next season’s 
display. It is chiefly among our climb- 
ers and pegged-down Roses that the 
knife is so much needed at this time of 
the year, but a little judicious thinning 
among the pillar and strongest bush 
varieties may also be practised. In short, 
it is thinning out of deteriorating wood 
that is the main object, leaving more 
room and light around that left, with 
better ripening and development. Pegged- 
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down Roses mostly consist of vari- 
eties that give one grand glut of blos- 
som throughout the length of the pre- 
vious year’s long rods, and such growth 
is of little value after it has flowered. 
Cut this back close to the main base of 
the plant and encourage the better de- 
velopment of basal shoots that will now 
be coming on rapidly. You cannot well 
feed or cultivate the soil satisfactorily 
beneath pegged-down Roses until such 
growth has been removed. It is also 
better to grow the long rods for the com- 
ing year’s flowering upright until ready 
for pegging down next Spring, previous 
to which the soil is once more well 
cleaned and cultivated. 

Among the majority of our weeping 
standards, too, it is well to cut out the 
flowered and exhausted rods early in the 
Autumn. This is more particularly the 
case with Climbing Polyantha, Ayrshire, 
and Hybrid Wichuraiana Roses, only a 
very few of which bloom after the one 
early summer display. Our dwarf-grow- 
ing Polyanthas also need thinning rather 
than pruning. Cut out the exhausted 
trusses boldly down to a sound and 
promising eye, when you are likely to 
secure some good late autumn trusses as 
well as afford more room for the sec- 
ond or third crop.—‘A”, (In Gardening 
Illustrated, English) 


























WALKING LEAVES AND STICKS 


Many creatures practice camouflage to escape their enemies, 
but the three insects illustrated have this developed to perfection. 
The first is called the walking leaf insect, and cannot be seen 
when not moving, as it is exactly like the leaves of the tree upon 
which it lives. It is a native of the East Indies. 
The Stick-Insect is a native of Borneo, is a foot long, and ex- 
actly like a twig of the tree upon which it feeds. 
he Leaf-Butterfly is another curiosity. When not moving it is 
impossible to detect it so closely does it resemble the leaf of a tree. 































































































Dividing Iris Clumps 
F. H. BYSHE, Forestry Branch, Ottawa 
(In Canadian Horticulturist) 


HE best time for dividing  tall- 
bearded Irises appears. to be soon 
after flowering. They then seem to 
get squared away in preparation for the 
next season’s blooming, and you give 
them their best opportunity when you 
make any necessary rearrangement be- 
fore this process is far advanced. 
“Why divide them?” you say. Well, 
there may be several reasons. You may 
want to give a rhizome or two to a 
friend, or you may want to move the 
clump or a portion of it to another part 
of the garden. Again, the clump may 
have been in place long enough to have 
exhausted the food value of the soil, or 
it may have grown so large that for the 
sake of its own health and symmetry it 
should be lifted and reset. You will ap- 
preciate this the better if you recall the 
fact that the Iris, like other plants, 
draws upon the food elements of the 
soil in which it grows and that in time 
- the soil becomes impoverished. When 
this condition arises, the growth be- 
comes less vigorous and the flowers less 
numerous and smaller in size. I do not 
know to what extent Irises “foul their 
own nest” or contaminate the soil in 
which they grow, as other plants are 
known to do, but it is a possibility to be 
considered. 


RHIZOMES LIFT THEMSELVES 
Again, you will have observed in an 
old clump of Iris that the rhizomes have 
apparently lifted themselves above the 
ground level. To account for this we 


should understand that the rhizome - 


flowers only once. If you look at a clump 
of Irises in the Spring you will discover 
the dried up stalks which bore last 
year’s. flowers. These stalks will be 
found growing out of the “neck” or end 
of the rhizome, and if you break off the 
stalk, you will find the rhizome has al- 
ready begun to callous at the point of 
breaking. That rhizome will not usually 
flower again but will send out “offsets” 
which will develop into rhizomes that 
will flower in their turn. In time the 
old rhizome will decay and disappear. 
Incidentally, this decay is a natural 
process and should not be confused with 
the disease known as “Iris rot” (Pseu- 
domonas iridis). In a long established 
clump these new rhizomes, not having 
sufficient ground space, often grow on 
top of each other, which accounts for 
their appearing above ground. This 
condition will be found in clumps three 
to five years old, the time varying ac- 
cording to the vigour of the growth. 


REPLANTING 

Assuming then, that you are going to 
lift and reset an old clump, with a shovel 
or spading fork, remove it entire. Con- 
tinue shovelling until considerable earth 
has been removed and refill with fresh 
soil. Then take the clump and, after 
shaking it free of earth, pull the 
rhizomes apart. In replanting, whether 
in the old or the new location, select 
only those rhizomes which have not flow- 





ered, and cut away the old rhizomes that 
have fulfilled their purpose. These may 
be discarded unless they give promise of 
producing additional offsets, in which 
case they may be planted in a separate 
location. It is not advisable to replant 
Irises in large unbroken clumps. It is, 
of course, unnecessary to lift a clump 
solely for the purpose of removing a 
rhizome or two. Take a spading fork 
and loosen the roots at a point on the 
edge of the clump. Then with the hand, 








pull away what rhizomes yoy ; 
A chisel is a good instrument with 
to sever a stubborn member from ; 
family group. Tom ity 
_There has been considerable 

sion as to the proper depth to set 
rhizomes. Shallow, even surface 

ing has been advocated to avoid rot, hpi 
I have found rot active in fully <n 
rhizomes as well as in those cov 
with soil. In a mild climate and wa 
an old variety, I doubt if it matters how 
shallow the rhizome is planted, go 

as the feeding toors get down. Bees 
our conditions at Ottawa where dys 
the past three Winters we haye 
sionally had temperatures of eighteen ty 
twenty-five degrees below zero wij 
the protection of snow, and where y, 
have in addition to the older varieties 
many new ones whose hardiness jg stil] 
undetermined, I have found that g 
inch of soil over the rhizome affords 
some protection without inducing cong. 
tions favorable to rot. 





Rambles with the American 


Iris Society in Washington, D.C 


‘ 


BY JAMES M. R. ADAMS 


OMEWHERE the sun was shin- 
ing, but not in Washington, D. C. 
Spring had come but the coldness 

of Winter still remained. May had 
come, but March winds and April 
rains still prevailed. And_ Irises, 
flowers of the sun, tattered and torn, 





& 


Garden of B. Y. Morrison, Tacoma, Md. 


Showing members of American Iris Society and friends 


struggled to bloom, to live and to com- 
plete their destined cycle. 


The American Iris Society Show, 
held under. the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society, was opened 
on the afternoon of May the 27th by 
the First Lady of the Land, Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge. The Colosseum, the sec- 
ond largest hall in Washington City 
was a bower of Irises, Peonies, Roses, 
Crotons, Palms and other flowers and 
ornamentals. 


The first day was spent in judging 
and studying the various exhibits. 
The second day, members of the So- 





ciety and their friends visited th 
Iris Gardens in and around the city, 
Passing through the Soldiers’ Home 
Park the pilgrimage continued. oy 
the historical road down which th 
Confederate troops marched in their 
attack on the Nation’s Capital. Th 


entrenchments on which President 
Lincoln stood during the battle of Fort 
Slocum were discernible on the right 


The pilgrimage halted at the gat 
den of B. Y. Morrison, Takoma Path, 
Md. This garden is happily placel 
Coming out of a woodland, one catché 
in the first glimpse, a wonderful maj 
of color on the slope below. Here il 
Box-bordered beds, Paradise 
Demi-deuil grow side by side. & 
Morrison’s wonderful seedlings, 
in color, of good size and quality wet 
greatly admired. Some of his laté 
novelties are exceptionally pleasil 
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because of the horizontal spread of 
the falls. ’ 2 
From Mr. Morrison’s the Society 
visited the garden of J. M. R. Adams, 
230 Spruce Ave., Takoma. The strik- 
ing feature of this modest garden, as 
Mr. Farr said, is the lesson that it 


THE FLOwER GROWER 


these glorious blooms that we saw, of 
the lessons that we learned and the 
friendships that we made will stick 
even closer. The sun, which gra- 
ciously had favored us with a glimpse 
of his face, withdrew behind the cur- 
tain of the night, and a wonderful day 





teaches. Two years ago, this was a was over. 
my: 
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Garden of J. Marion Shull, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Left to right, R. S. Sturtevant, John C. Wister, B. Y. Morrison 


deserted spot, a dumping ground for 
ashes and cans, crossed here and there 
by barbed-wire fences. Today it is 
a beautiful garden, shut out from the 
world, where one likes to linger on 
the greensward, inhaling, imbibing 
until it is a part of him, the fragrance, 
the beauty, and the inspiration of the 
flowers ;—flowers that frame the pic- 
ture of which the harmonious soul 
is the center. ~ 


From Takoma, the 
passed through The Walter Reed Hos- 
pital Grounds, where the Kalmia 
was bursting into bloom and from 
there through Rock Creek Park to 
Chevy Chase. Here we visited the 
garden of J. Marion Shull, and saw 
Virginia Moore, Maori Princess, and 
Julia. Marlow in their native soil. It 
was a great joy to be with such men 
as Wister, Sturtevant, Farr and 
Presby and to eat of the crumbs that 
they let fall. Interesting it is to see 
just how authorities agree and dis- 
agree, how their likes and dislikes 
coincide with your own. 


After having lunch at the show we 
continued the pilgrimage, passing up 
Pennsylvania Ave., through anti- 
quated Georgetown, past the “Key 
Mansion,” over the new marble Key 


- Bridge into “Dixie Land” where H. P. 


Simpson grows his Iris. Well Mr. 
Farr said at the lunch that he had 
seen so many Irises at the show and 
in the gardens, that he was Iris- 
drunk. Well before he got away from 
Mr. Simpson’s he surely had some jag 
on. Squalens, plicatas, variegatas and 
all of the other types are magnifi- 
cently represented in his new seed- 
lings, many of which he did not ex- 
hibit at the show. The Virginia mud 
stuck mighty close, but the memory of 


pilgrimage . 


Iris Rhein Nixe 


This Iris is one of the best all 
around flowers, everything considered. 
It is good color, a strong grower, and 
good height; and the flowers are large 
and well formed. Few Irises are 
better for massing or grouping. 

Iris Rhein Nixe was originated in 
Germany, and introduced into this 
country about 1912. It was given an 
award of merit at Haarlem, Holland, 
and by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, London, England, in 1916. It 
is described as a bicolor white and 
red violet, with white standards and 
—— falls, bordered bluish 
white. 
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Baby Marjorie and the Irises 
(Photo by Mrs. A. L. Yeaton, Saco, Maine) 
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Suggestions on Irrigation 


] NOTE your discussion in the March 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER on 
the proper time for irrigating, and 
the proper amount of water to apply, 
and I fully agree with you that no 
harm is done in irrigating when the 
sun is shining. 

Twenty-five years ago I made a test 
on Lettuce, the variety being Black 
Seeded Simpson, planted in twelve 
inch rows with eight to ten plants to 
the foot. The test took place in Au- 
gust with the thermometer ranging 
from 100 to 104 in the shade, water- 
ing the plot each day between eleven 
and two o’clock. Owing to the ex- 
treme heat, the Lettuce grew very 
rapidly, and was very tender and 
brittle, but there was absolutely no 
disease of any kind at any stage of its 
growth. 


The frequency of irrigating depends 
entirely upon conditions. It some- 
times happens after a prolonged wet 
spell the roots of plants are forced 
near the surface. If a drouth then 
follows, watering should be frequent 
enough to keep these surface roots 
supplied with moisture, and in some 
cases this means daily irrigation. Un- 
der normal conditions less frequent 
but thorough watering followed by the 
cultivator will give the best results. 

In the early stages of the plants, 
cultivation is more necessary than ir- 
rigation. In the Rio Grande section 
of Southwest Texas, the writer used 
one inch of water in a month, with no 
rainfall in that time, continuous sun- 
shine, and the wind blowing every 
day. This amount of water brought 
up the seed, and kept the plants grow- 
ing under the best possible condition. 
In the later stages of the crop, six 
times this amount could be used. 


The amount of water to be applied, 
and also the frequency of the applica- 
tion will depend on the growth de- 
sired. If you want a soft rank 
growth, with lots of foliage, water 
heavy and often, but if a hard stocky 
growth is wanted, water only when 
the plant begins to suffer. 


The time of watering is governed 
by the crop and the time of year the 
watering is done. If in the Spring 
you wish to force a rapid growth, 
water only in the hottest time of the 
day, as then the water will be warmed 
passing through the air, and will 
warm the soil and hasten the growth 
of the plant. 

C. W. SKINNER 





J. Horace McFarland Honored 

The many friends of J. Horace 
McFarland, of Harrisburg, Pa., will 
be interested to know that he was in- 


vested, on the third day of June, 1924, 


with the degree of Doctor of Humani- 
ties (L. H. D.). This was conferred 
by Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., in 
recognition of Mr. McFarland’s more 
than twenty years of activity in civic 
work. 
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Modern Colonial House— 
Practical and Attractive* 


By THE ARCHITECT’s SMALL House SERVICE BUREAU OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


T IS said that the colonial is the 

most economical type of home to 

build, both for first cost and up- 
keep. Perhaps this is due to its plan, 
which is generally a rectangle without 
irregularities in the walls, that mean 
extra labor in the building, extra ma- 
terials and probably later increased 
repair bills. 

Certainly it is a simple type of 


windows on three sides, fireplace and 
eight foot alcove opposite the fire- 
place. 

This particular house has an eight 
inch siding exterior and a shingle 
roof, while the outside chimney, front 
steps, foundation above grade and fire- 
place are of brick. 

The cost to build this house, includ- 
ing heating, plumbing, lighting, paint- 














(Copyright 1924—The Architects’ Small House 
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Service Bureau—Home 


Plan No. 6A17, Northwestern Division, Inc.) 


home to construct, and when in good 
proportion and detail, it is a type 
that both the architect and the home 
builder may be proud of. Colonial, of 
good design, does not go out of fash- 
ion. Seldom, if ever, do they drop in 
public appreciation. 

The house shown here is an espe- 
cially good example of modern colo- 
nial, with a fine exterior appearance 
and practical arrangement of rooms. 
This house will require a fifty foot 
lot. If the porch is omitted, or placed 
at the rear, a forty foot frontage will 
be enough. 

The house is of frame structure, 
six good rooms, bath, many closets, 
large attic and full basement. Each 
room has cross ventilation. 

The beautiful, large living room has 

*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architect’s Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and in- 
dorsed by the Department of Commerce, United 


States government. Inclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for reply. 





ing, ready to live in but not includ- 
ing wall decorations, should range be- 
tween $7,500 and $8,500. In certain 
localities where costs are high, the 
highest figure quoted would be too 
low. In other localities, the lowest 
figure quoted would be more than 
sufficient. The range of $1,000 is 
given to cover differences in the way 
the house is built and how thoroughly 
it is equipped and completed. 


What You May Want to 
Know About Building 


Q—We wish to have linoleum on our kitchen 
floor, but the boards are uneven and full of 
cracks. Is it necessary to lay new floor before 
putting down the linoleum? 

A—If the wooden floor is rough, in- 
equalities will show through the lino- 
leum. If it is in very bad condition you 
will have to relay it. Often old floors 
can be dressed off to make a suitable 
base for linoleum. Lay a heavy coat of 
felt beneath the linoleum. 
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Q—How far apart should lath be laid? 
= a oe pas ‘eed them too close toeths 

A—If lath are too close 
plaster keys cannot be formed aa 
are too far apart plaster js wasted 
One-fourth inch is the minimum on to 
side walls and three-eighths is the mj ‘ 
mum on the ceilings. ~~ 





Q—How high should the ceilings 
ordinary Colonial house? 

A—In northern states first story co; 
ings should be eight feet six india 
the clear and the second story eight feet 
Some cities require not less than eight 
feet six inches in any case. In the South 
ceilings may be a foot higher than this, 


be for an 


i—In estimating the e : 
on house the canbeaster ‘aoe . geen 
fixed sum for the total cost. It is necessary for 
me to know what the cost will be before the 
_ is started. Am I reasonable in requiring 

A—lIt is very difficult to anticipate 
what final costs will be in any remodel- 
ing that involves such working over of 
the old building. If you insist upon your 
contractor giving you a total cost before 
he starts, he will make the price high 
enough to protect himself. Perhaps you 
can get him to guarantee a maximum 
sum witn the understanding that you 
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. will pay the actual cost plus a percent- 


age of the whole cost not to exceed the 
guaranteed sum. 


Q—Is it necessary to plaster the ceiling of a 
basement? We thought we could save some 
money by not doing so. 

















A—It is not necessary to plaster this 
ceiling, but it is desirable to do so as a 
measure of fire prevention. 


Some Financing Advice 
to Help Home Builders 


pws agencies that loan money for 
home building are entrusted with 
the responsibility of investing other peo- 
ple’s money. They must be careful. 
They usually investigate the character 
and reputation of those who ask for 
loans. A person whose record is good, 
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has a reputation for meeting obliga- 
. promptly, frequently gets a larger 


an. 
” THINGS THAT INFLUENCE 


Other factors influence the amount of 
money you can borrow. For example, 
the lot you select, the home plan you 
propose te build, the available cash you 
have on hand will go a long way in de- 
termining how much money you can 

wW. 
we the cost of your proposed home is 
either too high or too low in proportion 
to the cost of your lot, your proposition 
may be considered too great a risk. 

You will see, therefore, that you must 
be extremely careful in selecting the 
type, size and kind of house you want 
to build. Its cost must not be out of 
proportion to the value of the lot on 
which you propose to build. ; 

When you estimate your financing, 
don’t overlook the charge for taxes, in- 
surance, interest on the cash you have 
on hand, interest on the money you 
borrow and wear and tear on your prop- 
erty. These items must be included in 
the total cost of your home, if you want 
to determine a fair and assured percent- 
age of return for the dollars you invest. 


NO DISGRACE TO BORROW 


If you decide to finance your home on 
the mortgage plan, don’t get the notion 
that the house is not yours. It is. If 
you need to borrow money for home 
puilding purposes, don’t get the idea that 
“borrowing money is a disgrace.” It is 
not. A large proportion of all the homes 
puilt in this country are built with bor- 
rowed money. Keep in mind that the 
agency from which you borrow money 
considers your home building problem 
from an investment point of view. You 
also should do so. 

In the last analysis home financing 
involves itself into an investment prop- 
osition, and adequate protection for that 
investment to both the people who loan 
money and those whose money is 
loaned. 

SOME FINANCING ADVICE 


If there is one bit of advice that peo- 
ple should heed in anticipation of bor- 
rowing money for building, it is as 
follows: 

Don’t trust to hearsay—don’t take 
speculative judgment. Get the counsel 
and advice of those who make home 
planning, building and financing a busi- 
ness. It will save you money in the 
end. Money is a commodity, and like 
building materials, lumber, _ bricks, 
cement and equipment, must be paid for 
if you use or borrow it. Your proposi- 
tion then, is to obtain money at the low- 
est possible price. 

How much money can you borrow, 
where and how can you borrow it? 
These are questions nearly every home 
builder wants answered long in advance 
of the building operation. 





The Editor was thrilled one evening 
recently, while on his evening trip to 
“the plant,” to hear a Whippoorwill 
within little more than stone’s throw 
of the office. They are native to this 
section, but being shy birds are sel- 
dom heard as close to human habita- 
tion. It is our hope that he will make 
his home with us permanently. The 
Whippoorwill is an uncommon bird al- 
most anywhere and is a decidedly de- 
Sirable one. 
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You Can Grow the Water Lily from Seed 


BY T. SHEWARD 


HE Nymphea, or Water Lily, is 
to be found in rivers, lakes and 


pools all over the world. Some 


varieties are sub-tropical but the best 
sorts can be grown out-of-doors dur- 


planted in baskets as shown at A, and 
then baskets placed on the bottom of 
the pool, generally in about two feet 
of water. 

C shows a small seedling Water 
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ing the summer months and any ama- 
teur gardener who wants something 
unusual should try these beautiful 
water plants. 


Water Lilies grown in large tubs of 
water on the lawn make a very attrac- 
tive feature and, as they are very 
easily raised from seed, anybody can 
grow them successfully. Some of the 
best sorts for growing in tanks or 
tubs of water are Nymphza Devon- 
iensis (brilliant red), N. Sturtevantii 
(rosy red), N. Zanzibariensis (blue), 
N. Dentata (white), and N. cyane 
(blue). The Jap Water Lotus, Nelum- 
bium Speciosum and N. Luteum are 
also suitable for tubs. 


Seeds should be sown in a dish of 
water with about one inch of rich soil 
on the bottom in which to sow the 
seeds. H in the diagram shows the 
little seedlings forming the first leaf. 
Or another way would be to sow the 
seeds in a flower pot and to stand the 
pot in a saucer of water as shown 


at F. ' 


When they are ready to go into the 
tub place six inches of rich soil in the 
bottom for them to grow in, D, and a 
layer of clean, white sand should be 
spread over the soil after planting. 

In Winter the tubs can have the 
water emptied out and be taken into 
the cellar till the following Spring, 
or can be covered with planks (after 
the water has been removed) and have 
leaves placed on top, B, for protec- 
tion through the Winter. 

Plants grown in pools are first 
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Lily that has been grown in the win- 
dow from seed, and potted up till 
strong enough to go outside. 





After-Bloom 


With softest down 

The pasture blooms— 

The pasture over the way, 
Where the Blackbirds nest 

In the swampiness 

And the Killdeers call all day. 


A canopy 

Of snow is raised 

On long, thin stilts of green, 
While all around 

The pasture ground 

No hint of grass is seen. 


The cattle lie 

On beds of fluff 

Or tread a sea of foam; 
They blow the froth 

Like a snowy moth 
Where’er their noses roam. 


A week ago— 

And the ground was gold 
With a Dandelion dress, 
But time has flown 

And the flowers grown 

To a cloud-fleece loveliness. 


Oh, may I age 

In the years that come 

Like this lowly golden weed, 
That lacks no grace 

In form or face, 

But silvers into seed! 


MARGARET A. BARTLETT 

















Peonies for the Amateur! 


From a paper by T. A. KENNING 
(Read at summer meeting of Northwestern Peony and Iris Society) 


EONIES do not require very much 

in the way of culture. The best 

time to plant Peonies, of course, is 
in September. The sooner you can get 
them in after the first of September, the 
better it will be because they will have 
an opportunity to make a good root 
growth before Winter. The tops of the 
Peonies should not be cut off until they 
are frozen, I would say, and a good many 
Peony growers do not cut them off then, 
because the stems are hollow, and water 
will get down into the crown, and cause 
rot. So I just bend mine over and leave 
them there to catch the snow, and in the 
Spring I cut them off. The Peony has 
very few enemies. Once in a while you 
do have a little root rot. Sometimes that 
is traced to manure. They do not like 
to come in contact with manure. I would 
advise bone meal as a fertilizer, and a 
little nitrate of soda, perhaps, in the 
Spring, to encourage leaf growth, al- 
though you do not want to give them an 
overdose of that, because you do not 
want all tops. Nitrate of soda is pretty 
strong, and liable to burn them. In or- 
der to secure fine exhibition blooms most 
Peonies should be disbudded. Most 
Peonies send up a large bud in the cen- 
ter, surrounded by other buds, and they 
will all bloom if you give them a chance. 
The surrounding blooms will not be as 
large as the center one, so if you want 
the finest blooms, take off all the little 
buds around the center one, and leave 
just the center one, the same as florists 
do with the Chrysanthemums. 

Now. as to varieties. Festiva Maxima 
is one of the old stand-bys. It was orig- 
inated in 1850, I believe. and in some 
respects it has not been beaten yet. It 
is a strone grower. It has a large 
flower, and is very fragrant. It is a 
pure white, with a few crimson marks 
in some of the center petals. JI think 
if I had onlv one Peony, I would want 
Festive Maxima. Madam de Verneville 
is another good white Peony. a strong 
grower, and very fragrant. Mons. Du- 
nont is another fine white, large. flat 
flower, with a few center netals tinned 
carmine. Al Patrie, which is practicallv 
the same as Avalanche—some growers 
sav thev are identical—is a very fine 
white, with a few petals in the center 
having a little edge of carmine or ruby. 
It is a fine Peony. These last two are 
midseason varieties. The first ones that 
IT mentioned are earlier. 

Now, in the late white, we have Baron- 
ess Schroeder. which is a flesh white, 
changing to white, and a very fine flower. 

Coronne dor is another old standard 
white which is very good. It has a col- 
lar of yellow stamens around a tuft of 
central petals, and these central petals 
are tipped carmine. This is an ivory 
white. 

Then in the pale pinks we have some 
very lovely flowers. Among the early 
ones are Eugenie Verdier. This is a 
hydrangea pink, very delicate and very 


e. 
Now, all the Peonies I am naming 
for you are moderate priced Peonies. 


I do not think any one will cost over 
$1.50 or possibly $2, and some very much 
less. I will give you a list later on of the 
higher priced ones. But you do not have 
to pay a big price to get a good Peony, 
and the price does not always indicate 
whether a Peony is good or not. When 
you realize that it takes about seven 
years for a grower to know whether he 
has got a good Peony or not from seed, 
and it takes about ten years more for 
him to work up a respectable stock of it, 
you can understand that he has got to 
charge a high price for his roots when 
he puts them on the market. And when 
they are new, they are high priced be- 
cause they are scarce. The law of sup- 
ply and demand governs. But they may 
not be much better than some of the 
older varieties, of which there is a large 
stock, like Festiva Maxima, for instance. 
You can get that for fifty or sixty cents 
anywhere, for it has been on the market 
so long that there is a big stock. 

Octavie Demay is a hydrangea pink 
striped with carmine. It is a very fine 
flower. Then in the midseason we have 
Eugene Verdier, which should not be con- 
fused with Eugenie Verdier. This is 
one of the pinks they measure the others 
by. It is a standard variety, a standard 
pink, and a very fine all-around flower. 
One grower considers it—at least. so he 
says—the best Peony there is, although 
I do not agree with him on that. But 
that shows you that it is a very high 
Peony. 

Among the late varieties we have 
Albert Crousse, which is of distinctive 
form, like a big flesh pink Carnation. 
Among the deep pinks and the early 
varieties we have Mons. Jules Elie. This 
is also a pink to measure the others by, 
one of the very best pinks that we have. 
It is a very large Peony, and has a sil- 
very reflex, and is very sturdy, and also 
fragrant. 

Madam Ducel is another distinctively 
shaped pink. It has a collar of wide 
petals, and the center of it is a large 
ball that looks like a big Chrysanthe- 
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mum. The petals are narrow, and th 
= curved in like —__ Chrysanthemum 

Is 1s a very good pink, of distinotin, 
shape. , distinctive 

For midseason we have Mada : 
ler, a violet-rose, tipped silver, aaa it 
the largest of the Peonies. Clair Dubos 
is a light satin pink, which is also ‘an 
fine. 7 

Among the late pinks we have [jy 
stone, which has a beautiful volt aa 
center, and the petals are flecked car. 
mine. 

In the red. the earliest Peony that 
we have is Officinalis Rubra. That ig 
the old red Peony of our grandmothers’ 
garden, but because it is a good red a 
verv good red. and very early, there is 
still a place for it. Awuaustin @Or is 
a bright brownish red. Those last two 
are early. For midseason ‘we have a 
very good red in Felix Crousse. This 
is a brilliant red flower, and one of the 
best. Souvenir d’Exnosition Universal 
is a violet-rose. tipped purple, and a very 
good variety, very fragrant. : 

In the lates we have Delache?. which 
is a violet-crimson, sliehtlv tinned silver, 
growing on a long soft stem: it is a very 
good growing variety. although it is not 
as large as some of the others. 

Then there is another groun of Peonies 
which are called Japanese Peonies. They 
are really in the process of forming 
from a single to a double Peony. You 
know. the Peonies originallv were single, 
but through cultivation thev began to 
double, by the stamens widening out and 
forming petals. The Japanese Peony is 
just about midway between the single 
and the double. One of the best of these 
is the Mikado. It has a dark crimson 
center, edged and tipned gold, and is a 
very striking flower. There are also a 
number of other very good ones, which 
are new. 

Now, these are all moderate priced 
Peonies. and TI think they are some of 
the best of the moderate priced ones. 
IT have here a short list of some of the 
newer Peonies, which I think are a little 
higher priced. but still not up too high; 
around $25. You know they sell Peonies 
for $100. and some of the enthusiasts 
would vive more than that for a good 
vellow Peony. 

Primevere is a large sulphur white 
flower, with a vellow center. It is one 
of the rare Peonies, and is a good Peony. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, which was 
originated by Mr. Brand, is an enormous 
pure white, and the American Peony 











Peony—Mme. De Verneville 
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Society voted that the best Peony of 
ican origin. ; 
ir ies, by Mrs. Pleas, an American 
rower, is one of the very finest Peonies, 
oo won prizes at the American Peony 
show held this Summer. Lady Alew- 
andra Duff is a delicate flesh pink, 
which has been a high priced Peony, but 
the price is coming down within reach. 
It is a very fine Peony. 
Le Cygne, another French variety, is 
a pure ivory white, and one of the best. 
Martha Bulloch 1s another of the 
Brand Peonies, and one of the best 
pinks in cultivation; an enormous flower, 
some ten or twelve inches across. It is 
among the high priced ones, of course. 
Mary Brand is another Brand origina- 
tion, which is one of the best reds. 
Solange is an orange-salmon, which is 
very hard to describe. It is a very fine 
color, and a very fine flower. Therese 
is also a very fine pink Peony, one of 
the best. It is a fine flesh pink, and one 
of those Peonies that you want to possess 

as soon as you see it. 





An Experience with 
Peonies in Georgia 


FTER an experience of several 
fom in growing Peonies I am 
quite interested in the experience of 
other growers of this beautiful flower 
as to the most satisfactory size roots 
to grow in the South. Until one year 
ago the past September I had never 
planted other than one-year roots, but 
after securing a copy of “Tips and 
Pointers for Beginners with Peonies,” 
by Henry S. Cooper, and reading 
therein an article by Mr. Long, of Ala- 
bama—‘“Peonies in the South’—I 
decided to try two-year-old clumps, as 
among other things he advised “never 
to plant small divisions in the South. 
Order two or three year old clumps”. 


Deciding to follow this advice I 
wrote Lee R. Bonnewitz for prices of 
certain varieties in this size stock. 
Being advised by him that he only sold 
“divisions,” I wrote him I was afraid 
to try them and ordered the larger 
size roots from another grower. Upon 
receipt of my letter Mr. Bonnewitz 
sent me a number of roots of his 
“strong one eye divisions” gratis, in- 
sisting on my trying them and report- 
ing results. This I have done and 
after two years’ observation feel it 
would be of interest to others in the 
South to learn the result. 

I am this Spring getting more 
blooms from the divisions than from 
the two-year-old clumps planted at the 
same time. The plants are larger and 
much healthier in appearance. I 
might add I planted a two-year-old 
Therese, and on either side a Jubilee 
and Karl Rosenfield “division” sent 
me by Mr. Bonnewitz. So far the 
Therese has failed to produce a single 
bloom, while Jubilee produced two 
flowers the first Spring after planting 
and six fine flowers this Spring. Karl 
Rosenfield has produced two fine flow- 
ers this season. Therese had a num- 
ber of buds this year but for some 
reason they failed to produce flowers. 

On the average I am getting more 
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flowers from the divisions than from 
the larger two-year-old clumps, all 
planted at same time. All divisions 
have produced plants you cannot tell 
from the two-year-old roots as to size, 
while as to healthfulness the divisions 
have a far better appearance. So well 
pleased was I that after the first 
year’s trial I ordered nothing but divi- 
sions last Fall, and this Spring the 
larger number of these were in full 
bud, except a few I disbudded. Neither 
have I lost a single root. The first lot 
planted stood the past extremely hot 
Summer (1923) in splendid condition, 
and without mulch of any kind. 


I would like to hear from some 
others who have tried the divisions in 
the South and learn their experiences. 
If my success can be verified by others 
who have tried the divisions it would 
mean wonders in the South to those 
growing the Peony, and probably 


‘would be an inducement to others to 


try growing this beautiful flower in 
our section of the country. 


S. L. GRAHAM 





The Peony 


Her Highness Peony is plump and debonnaire, 

With all the gentile graces of a maiden fair. 

Her lineage is great, aristocratic, rare. 
Madame’s style is bouffante; she really looks, I 


ween, 
Like Marie Antoinette or Empress Josephine. 


Her gowns are richest satin, pink and red and 
white, 

Whose sheen is soft as velvet, lustrous in the 
light. 

Her reign is one of splendor, joyousness, 
delight. 

As a royal sovereign she comes upon the scene. 

The Rose has been deposed. Gay Peony is queen! 


LauRA COATES REED 





The Lilac 


epee season is over with for another 
year. The suns and heat of Summer, 
the snows and cold of Winter must pass 
before the Lilacs again cast their billows 
of purple and their clouds of fragrance 
about us. Joys and sorrows will come 
into each life before the Lilacs bloom 
again. The gardener may cherish his 
rare blooms and bulbs, the florist may 
coax a few Orchids into flower, but none 
of them should rival in our hearts the 
comely, common Lilac. It has travelled 
long stretches to reach us but makes a 
permanent home wherever it sets its 
roots. It is a native of far away Persia. 
Carried by plodding caravans, it bloomed 
in the gardens of Greece and Germany, 
in France and old England before find- 
ing its way to America. 

No home, however, was more congenial 
to it than America. In almost every 
garden it opens its cleaving cones of 
bloom in May. All across the country 
in every state from New England west- 
ward the Lilac has found a home. It 
likes the rigor of our Winters and 
thrives in the softness of our Mays. 
Drought nor flood does not discourage 
it. All conditions it makes its own. And 
because it does not need coddling or care 
or covering we let it alone and forget 
how beautiful it is. We cultivate new 
varieties and give them preferred posi- 
tion in our gardens. They yield us a 
few doubled petaled blooms of new 
shades and colors and we center our at- 
tention upon them. But we must look 
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to the background of our garden for 
true Lilac glory where white and laven- 
der sheets of color cover the greens of 
the bushes and the fragrance floats to 
us from the distance. 


And the Lilac is the emblem of home, 
homes that are and homes that have 
been. From New England to Montana, 
driving through country ways you come 
upon Lilac bushes in full bioom. They 
once grew by the door step of a home. 
‘the house and inhapvitants are gone but 
the loyal sturdy Lilac proclaims to all 
who pass, “Here was a home” and in it 
were inmates who loved flowers and 
under hard pioneer conditions they 
planted the Lilac by the door, whose 
blossoms and perfumes would carry 
them back home in memory each suc- 
ceeding season. Aud so we love the Lilac 
and pay our annual tribute to it. 

GERTRUDE ELLIS SKINNER, (In Austin 
Herald) 





System 

H* waxed enthusiastic over systems. 

hey were the breath of life to him. 
riis ingenious brain was forever pro- 
ducing wonderiul new methods whereby 
efliclency might be increased. He talked 
system. He exuded eiciency from every 
pore. His desk was always clear ol 
papers. ‘Lhey were ail careiully filed in 
endless Numbered tolders ranged in geo- 
metrically accurate rows along a tabie. 
He adorned the walls above his desk with 
lists of things he intended doing, had 
done, and was doing. ‘Lhe idea being 
that you crossed each item of as soon 
as accomplished, and having erased one 
item you made out a tresh list so that 
you were always up-to-date and neat. 
tis pencils and pens lay 1n parallel lines 
With his ruler and scissors. Huis paste- 
pot occupied a position to leeward of the 
inkstand, and tnat position was perma- 
nent. it Was all part of his perfect sys- 
tem to have everything just so. He drew 
up wonderful schemes and kept countiess 
heatly-ruled note-books. Memorandums 
and schedules and lists; schemes and 
wire-baskets and card-indexes; every de- 
vice tor keeping the ollice tidy ani the 
desk Clear; every possible method of re- 
cording business activities; he discov- 
ered and invented and utilized. 

_ But, do you know, despite all this spe- 
Clalization in system, he could never get 
the work out on time? I1t took him ali 
his time to keep his systems in order. 

You see there were memos to be kept 
up-to-date; lists and schedules to be con- 
stantly revised; indexes and folders and 
files to be checked; it was all a tre- 
mendous responsibility and naturally 
the work piled up and waited, and waited 
—and went on waiting. 

And the moral of all this is that it is 
possible to over-systematize business. 

It’s no use trying to make the office 
look like a drawing-room. Keep it as 
pleasant and cheery as you can, but don’t 
forget that fundamentally it’s a work- 
room; it’s meant to be used. 

System is all a matter of common 
sense—a matter of putting uhings where 
you will be able to find them—and 
quickly. 

It doesn’t require a complicated para- 
phernalia of note-books and memos to 
keep a clear record of work. 

Work. systematically, but don’t over- 
burden yourself with system. A surfeit 
of anything is as bad as an insufficiency. 


Lois Hint, (In The Roycroft) 
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Friend of My Summer Days 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT, (Colorado) 


I cannot hear it, I cannot see 

that it moves the leaves, but I 
know it is there emitting gentle puffs 
for the trees are Cottonwoods and 
their tall, proud heads are surrounded 
by an aura of fairy down. The cotton 
floats mistily high in air, then wan- 
ders aimlessly earthward like giant 
snowflake skeletons lost in their jour- 
ney from the sky. 


It is the season of the year the 
human housewife dreads to see ap- 
proach. Her spring housecleaning 
done, she does not welcome the flying 
cotton that clogs her screens and casts 
a cob-webbed appearance over the 
whole exterior of her dwelling. In- 
side it glides, whenever a door is 
opened, and collects in linty balls in 


A SOFT wind stirs in the tree-tops. 


corners, under beds and tables and - 


bookcases. It settles on uncovered 
food like growths of mold. It is a 
springtime nuisance, recognized not 
alone by housewives, but by city 
fathers, as well, who have in many 
cities ruled that all Cottonwoods of 
the female variety, for only the fe- 
male trees bear and shed the downy 
seed, must be cut down. 


RY: there are little housekeepers 
that welcome cotton-flying days. 
To them the cotton spells warmth and 
comfort for their babies. Because 
they measure but four inches, are 
they, do you think, of no importance? 
Ah, then, you have never had the 
cheery little Yellow Warbler nesting 
around your house. You do not know 
the neighborliness and friendliness of 
that tiny bunch of yellow feathers 
darting about your porch; inspecting 
the Woodbine .and the Lilacs; pursu- 
ing an insect now in one direction, 
now in another; bending toward you 
with an upward tilt of its smooth 
black-beaded head. You have never 
heard and answered its dainty “swee- 
eet” until the little creature came and 
peered inquiringly at you through the 
leaves. You have never gone cheer- 
fully about a disagreeable task, your 
spirits raised by the lilting song of 
the Yellow Warbler outside your door. 
For if you had known intimacy with 
this tiny summer creature, you would 
agree with me that the size of the 
body matters little, that it was the 
greatness of spirit that counted. 
Every year thick-woven baskets, 
lined deep with softest cotton are 
hung in our Poplar trees. When the 
winds of Fall blow, the children pick 
them up from the ground, and bring 
them in, to exclaim over the wonder 
of the miniature home built without 
the aid of hands; to marvel at its 
daintiness, its downiness, its warmth. 


Summer would be but half a Sum- 
mer without the Yellow Warbler. On 
the hottest of days his low, merry 
song tinkles from the thick-leaved Li- 
lacs, the dark, sheltering Woodbine 
and the drooping branches of the Wil- 
lows. From the _ porch-vines he 
watches you at meal-time, providing 
the music free of charge. While the 
somber-hued little mother broods, her 
gay little mate fills the day with song, 
and when the wee eggs hatch in their 
cotton-down cup, and wide-stretched 
mouths clamor for food, he searches 
from early dawn for the choicest in- 
sects, and the fattest of green, green 
worms, happy in his never-ceasing 
task, continually voicing his joy be- 
tween “finds.” 


Ts babies, dressed like romping 
children in dark-hued play-clothes, 
are the most innocent and trusting of 
young creatures. Obedience is their 
prime virtue. As soon as they leave 
the nest, you will find them, if you 
watch the parent-birds carefully, sit- 
ting on a slender leaf-branch as mo- 
tionless as the leaves themselves on a 
sultry summer day. They will make 
no move as you approach, but eye your 
every movement with their bright 
black eyes. You can work your fin- 
ger under their curved claws and 
gently remove them from their perch 
without a flutter of fear on their part. 
But let the excited parent approach 


‘and call it back to the protecting 


branch, and the stubby-tailed young- 
ster will flutter frantically toward the 
summons. 


Small game-birds, like the Killdeer 
and the Snipe, quite commonly feign 
injury to throw intruders off the 
track of their young; but the Yellow 
Warbler is the only tiny song-bird 
I ever saw that fluttered helplessly 
with a “broken” wing when I -ap- 
proached a fallen baby. At first, I 
confess, I was “taken in.” “Poor 
little bird,” I said, as I watched it 
flutter before me, making repeated 
vain attempts to reach the lowest 
branch of the old Apple tree. I fol- 
lowed it, trying to pick _it up to as- 
certain how badly hurt it was, but al- 
ways it was just beyond my reach. 

And then, of a sudden, it dawned 
on me that the bird was only fooling 
me. Somewhere near, she had a baby 
in danger. I knew she wouldn’t flutter 
and make such a fuss were the baby 
on a limb, so I dropped on my knees 
and searched in the dense grass. 
Under an old-fashioned yellow Rose I 
found the feathered mite. It drew 
back, almost upsetting itself, and 
opened wide its mouth, not to threaten 
as one might suppose, but to receive 
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the food it anticipated was com} 

I picked up the tumbled baby sae 
placed it on a low branch. The little 
cripple was gone; aloft in the Apple 
tree she was hunting food, her eyeg 
however, keeping a sharp lookout. She 
had only, I think, been afraid that | 
would step on and crush her baby jn 
the grass. 


4o-» day, late in Summer, when all 
Nature, after a long spell of thirst 
and dust, had drunk its fill ang 
dripped from a surfeit of water, | 
stood at the window, myself refreshed 
by the gladdened earth. All outside 
was quiet. Nothing moved save pink 
worms that had crawled from their 
holes, all unwittingly awaiting the 
coming of the Robins. Suddenly a bit 
of animated sunlight. flashed by—a 
bright-eyed Yellow Warbler hurtled 
into the Lilac bush. A shower of 
spray raised drooping leaves, dry. 
Another dash, another miniature 
cloudburst, and more dry leaves 
sprung to position. My friendly little 
songster, to all appearances the only 
bird awake in the whole world, was 
enjoying a natural shower-bath! 


Summer seems all too short. Soon 
the season is gone, and with it have 
gone the Warblers. But the memory 
of their sunshine—sunshine of dress, 
sunshine of spirit—remains through- 
out the year; and when the next sea- 
son swings ’round, no voice is more 
welcomed, no bit of feathered glad- 
ness more eagerly sought, than that 
that is brought to me by the tiny, 
bright-eyed Yellow Warbler, darting 
life of the green leaves, friend of my 
Summer days. 





Experiences with the Birds 
By I. J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 


I HAD an interesting experience with 
a little bird last Spring. I had put 
out a small house for the Wrens, ex- 
pecting them to occupy it, but they did 
not like it for some reason or other. 


One forenoon while I was busy 
painting, my wife called attention toa 
bird a little larger than a Sparrow 
that was trying hard to squeeze him- 
self through the small hole into the 
Wren house. I thought if he was so 
anxious to get in I would help him. 
So I took my stepladder and climbed 
up and whittled the hole larger. While 
I was doing this Mr. Bird sat close 
by on a wire and watched me. 

I had no sooner climbed down when 
he was back again. He got in this 
time, and for a long time sat with 
his head out looking up and down and 
all around, as if contemplating the 
scenery and making up his mind 
whether or not to stay. However he 
concluded to stay, as he immediately 
began to throw out the chips I had 
made in enlarging the hole. In a day 
or two he had his mate here. 

Then they, or rather he, had their 
first battle with the Sparrows. The 
Sparrows came out second best in that 
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they did in the second. 
abe were not molested after that, 
and soon they were busy making their 
nest; then only the female was seen 
occasionally, and in a few weeks I 
heard the faint cheeping of baby 
pirds. 

I found that they were Tree Swal- 
lows; the first I ever saw, and never 
knew they would go into a bird house. 
It was interesting to watch them. 
They would both perch on the clothes 
line and permit me to come within 
about four feet of them, then they 
would side-step along the line. 


After the babies came they would 
resent it if we came too close to the 
house, and would fly directly for our 
faces till within a few feet of us, and 
then dart aside and go about their 
pusiness of catching flies and bugs. 

And they were busy, from morning 
till almost dark. It was a beautiful 
sight to see them soar around, and 
then come back, circle around and 
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shoot straight into the hole. After 
the young ones left, the old ones did 
not stay long. I am anxiously waiting 
to see if they will return. 


Then the Oriole is another pet of 
mine. Being gifted with some power 
of mimicry, I have a lot of sport with 
the Oriole. About the time I had the 
introduction to Mr. Swallow, I heard 
an Oriole calling several blocks away, 
and immediately answered him. Next 
call was nearer, and I answered again. 
Soon a flash of fire passed within 
about six feet of me, perched upon a 
wire and called again. I kept him 
near by for an hour or more. 


Often I have one of them follow me 
for several blocks by answering their 
call. The first time I tried calling 
them, I was lying in a hammock under 
a tree. He dropped lower and lower 
until he was about six or eight feet 
from me. He sure was surprised 
when he saw what kind of a “bird” 
had fooled him. 





“Pediwinks,” a Pet Canary 


BY ENID IVEY 


Canary. She was bought in a 
large bird store in a big, big city. 
She was so shy everyone frightened 
her. In her new home, she spoiled 
her feathers by flying against her 
cage every time anything startled her. 

Pediwinks was a little mother bird 
and, after a while, she laid some small 
white eggs in a nest made of a coffee 
strainer lined with gauze. Although 
she sat and sat, her first eggs did not 
hatch. 

Then she laid some more eggs and 
hatched five little birds. One day 
some guests in the house went in to 
see her little birds. Pediwinks was so 
nervous about their visit, she forgot 
to feed her babies and they died. 


After that, poor Pediwinks seemed 
sick and discouraged; so she was 
taken to a friend in the country. This 
new mistress did not know much about 
little birds, but she was very patient 
with this forlorn little thing. 

At first Pediwinks would not take 
a bath, and was soon a most disgrace- 
ful looking little bird. So she had to 
be given a bath. The room was made 
nice and warm; then, after she was 
washed,—oh! so carefully,—she was 
wrapped in a warm towel and placed 
near the radiator, away from drafts. 
You see, when a little bird bathes 
herself, she hops about and shakes 
herself, and keeps arranging her 
feathers. This keeps her from catch- 
ing cold, and makes her feathers soft 
and fluffy. But when she does not 


Picmary. 8 was a little pet 


want to wash herself, she will just 
sit in her wet feathers and catch cold, 
and let her feathers dry stiff and hard. 
By wrapping her up, she was kept 
warm and her feathers dried so 
slowly that they were fluffy after all. 





Pediwinks was terribly scandalized 
at this treatment, but when she was 
dry, she felt so much better, that she 
began at once to be friends with this 
strange lady. Very soon she would 
eat some favorite food from her hand, 
and would ride around the room on 
her finger; and, when let out of the 
cage, would sometimes fly to her 
shoulder. 


LS jpn the warm days of Summer 
came, Pediwinks’ cage was hung 
out doors with a cover over one end, 
so that she could get out of the sun, 
wind and rain when she wished. How 
she loved it out there! If her cage 
was not out on a sunny morning, she 
would talk constantly in a high key, 
until noticed and put outside. Then 
she would change to a soft tone of 
delight, while she looked up at the 
blue sky, and peered into the little 
green Pin-cherry tree near by. 


One day, a little Goldfinch with black 
velvet cap and velvet trimmed wings 
was singing in the tree. He saw 
Pediwinks and flew down to the cage 
and chatted with her. Then he invited 
her to go away with him. He didn’t 
know she came from sunny lands 
where it is alvxys Summer, and had 
no extra coat for Winter as he has. 
He didn’t know she could not stand 
cold, frosty nights nor Winter’s snows 
as he can. So we couldn’t let her go. 


There was a small kitchen garden 
not far from where Pediwinks spent 
her days outdoors. She loved lettuce. 
When she saw her mistress go to the 
garden, she would chatter and hop 
about excitedly. She could hardly 
wait until the lettuce should be 
brought to her, and would often reach 
through the cage and grab a bite. 
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Pediwinks seldom came out of her 
cage unless invited to. But one day, 
when the cage was outside, she was 
feeling naughty and in a mood to 
tease. As the door was opened, she 
flew right out, and up into the little 
Pin-cherry tree. How joyfully she did 
swing on the bobbing branch, and say 
her notes over and over! She would 
call to her mistress until she was an- 
swered; but she wouldn’t come down 
from the tree. 

Then there was a terrible thurder- 
storm. Trees swayed and_ great 
branches were blown to the ground. 
It seemed sure no little tame bird 
could live through such a storm. Long 
before the rain stopped, everyone in 
the house was looking out into the 
Pin-cherry tree; but they could see no 
sign of her anywhere. As soon as 
the rain was over Pediwinks’ mistress 
went out to look for her; but she 
couldn’t find her. Then she called to 
her, and Pediwinks answered right 
back, as cheerfully as could be. There 
she was, in plain sight, on a branch 
of a great Oak many feet away. She 
answered and answered, in such a 
pleasant, friendly way, but no coax- 
ing could bring her from her perch 
up there. 

It was growing late and would be 
cold. Pediwinks’ mistress was at her 
wits end, when she had an idea. She 
went to the kitchen garden and started 
for Pediwinks’ cage with a handful 
of lettuce leaves. With the happiest 
note in the world, that little bird flew 
down to her hand to eat the lettuce, 
and was put into her cage and fed 
and put to bed, where she would be 
safe and warm. 


When this new mistress was going 
on a long journey, where she was not 
allowed to take a pet Canary, Pedi- 
winks went to live in a family of 
eight children. There she was much 
loved and lived very happily the rest 
of her days. 





An Old Friend—And a New One 


6¢(*HE-WINK! Che-wink!” 

The sound was familiar, though 
it had been years since last I heard 
it, back in the woods of New Hamp- 
shire. There, during the Summer, 
you could scarcely walk along certain 
old wood-roads, or wander through 
unfrequented paths, along which the 
underbrush grew thick, without hear- 
ing, always a little ahead of you, that 
crisp, cheery “che-wink! che-wink!” 
and glimpsing now and then the 
spriest, most active, of the larger 
song-birds—the Towhee, or, to call it 
by the name it constantly repeats, the 
Chewink. 

I had never seen the bird out in 
the open, near dwellings, so I was 
doubly surprised to hear the call less 
than a stone’s throw—and a woman’s 
throw at that!—from the bay window 
where I sat writing. One glance in the 
direction of the sound, and I knew I 
was not mistaken. There by the 
Apple tree, scratching till its twin- 









feet were but an artist’s blur, was the 
once familiar bird of the black head 
and reddish brown sides. A pile of 
dead brush and leaves furnished it an 
excellent hiding and feeding ground. 
Back and forth, back and forth, quick 
as you can say the words, it jumped, 
scratching like the Juncos I had no- 
ticed one Winter, pausing every now 
and then to pick up a worm or insect 
uncovered, then, with a flirt of its long, 
straight tail, darting into the pile of 
brush, out again, in again, back at 
the busy task of scratching up its 
dinner. 

I strained my eyes, but so quick 
were its motions, I could not tell 
whether there were the extensive 
white markings on the wings and tail 
that distinguish the eastern from the 
western Towhee, or not. I thought 
not, but Colorado is rather far west 
for the eastern species to be found. 

I tried to creep up close on the 
bird, but instantly it detected my in- 
tention and entered upon a merry 
game of hide-and-seek in and out of 
the brush-pile, now here, -now there, 
flirting its tail, scratching nervously 
on the ground. On my too-near ap- 
proach, it flew away to the garden, 
low, never far from the ground. For 
a while it busied itself among the 
grasses growing by the garden fence, 
uttering occasionally its businesslike 





“che-wink.” 
have not seen it since. 


Then it flew away. I 


Once, several years ago, for even 
a shorter length of time, a cousin of 
the Chewink visited us. I saw it ona 
trip to the hen-pen. It was nervously: 
darting in and out among the weeds, 
stopping now and then to scratch, in 
characteristic Towhee manner. 

“It acts,” I said, half aloud, “like 
a Towhee—but who ever saw a 
Towhee of that color!” ; 

The bird was dark above, olive gray, 
which on its wings and tail became a 
very bright olive green. The top of 
its head was a bright rufous, while 
its throat was white. Not much re- 
semblance to the familiar Towhee! 
Yet, it did belong to the same fam- 
ily. This bird, I later ascertained, 
was the Green-tailed Towhee, a typ- 
ically western bird. 


There’s a wealth of pleasure in 
meeting an old friend. A familiar 
bird in an unfamiliar country estab- 
lishes immediately a point of contact 


‘with that country—instantly it as- 


sumes the aspect of Home. So, also, 
does a new member of a family; one 
or more members of which you al- 
ready know, seem, to a great extent, 
a friend. As it is with men, so is it 
with birds. 


MARGARET A. BARTLETT, (Colo.) 





“Down. South” with the Cardinals 


BY MRS. JUANITA MURPHEY, (Mississippi) 


the “red birds” build their nest 

in the vine that covers one side 
of our front gallery. I have watched 
the male bird as he hopped from twig 
to twig, in a very roundabout way to 
the nest, with a big juicy green worm 
for the female bird, as she kept close to 
her nest. At first he was timid; but 
after a short while he would fly right 
in front of me, as though he didn’t 
mind my watching him. 


After the little birds were hatched, 
the mother bird took up the work of 
feeding the small birds. Their little 
mouths were always open and ready, 
and I have always thought that they 
never seemed to have enough. I have 
watched the parent birds teach them 
to fly-and I have even experienced the 
anxiety they seemed to feel when the 
little birds would fly too low. 

I have always enjoyed watching the 
“red birds,” but I never tried to make 
friends with them until last Winter, 
and I want to tell you the way it hap- 
pened. 


In December we were kept in the 
house by bad weather and sickness 
and mother decided to amuse herself 
by feeding the birds. At first I looked 
on in doubt, but before long I was as 
deeply interested as she. 

She commenced putting crumbs on 
the ground just below the gallery that 
opened out of the room we were using 


tthe SPRING, I have watched 





as a sitting room. I have seen as 
many as eighteen birds feasting at 
one time. 

In a few days, she scattered the 
crumbs on a shelf at the edge of the 
gallery. She then placed a box just 
outside of the window. They came 
closer and closer, and before long were 
perfectly at home on the gallery. I 
have often seen two or more perched 
in the Rose bush just outside of gal- 
lery, two or more on the gallery, and 
one perched on the back of a rocking 
chair. 

It seems that they always feed one 
at a time where the space is small. 
Both the male and female fight each 
other away, for their rule is “first 
come first served.” They were now 
feeding on the window sill, with the 
window open. 

In March, when the big snow came 
and everything was covered with a 
blanket of white, I think the prettiest 
sight I ever saw, was a Peach tree in 
full bloom covered with snow. Here 
and there a pink bloom peeped out of 
its white covering and the tree. was 
simply alive with red birds. They 
were hopping and chirping as though 
impatient for their time to lunch, 
cafeteria style, at our free lunch room. 


N THIS same morning, a Thrush 
came up to the open window and 
semed perfectly at home and not one 
bit afraid. Soon a Wren, a Sparrow, 
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and a small brown and yell : 
that I do not know, jem a pe 
joined in the feast. 

Of course the fun couldn’t last. The 
Blackbirds came in such droves ang 
drove the other birds away and the 
became such a nuisance that we wi 
forced to close our cafeteria for the 
Winter. 


On the south side of the house 
where we fed the birds, the wonder. 
ful coloring of the Cardinals jn the 
= was a sight I will always remem. 

er. 

In watching the “red birds,” | no. 
ticed that there seemed to be two sepa- 
rate species. In a group of birds 
feeding on the ground, I noticed two 
large birds, male and female, with. 
high crest; and two smaller birds 
both male and female, more vivid in 
color, and at first I thought they didn’t 
have a crest. Upon looking closer | 
found that it was smoothed down and 
that was why I did not see it at first, 
I believe that this was just the older 
and younger birds, though someone 
who knows more about red birds than 
I do might be able to tell me the dif- 
ference in the birds. 

In conclusion, I will add that, I wil] 
certainly open up my lunch room 
again next Winter for it is on cold, 
rainy days when they really need the 
food that a large number of birds 
usually come. 





The Whippoorwill 
By Davip ALLAN HUNTER 


When the long day’s work is ended 
And the sun has gone to rest; 
When the gorgeous colors blended 
Fade and vanish in the West; 
When the night-time draws its curtain 
Slowly over vale and hill; 
Then I listen in the twilight 
For the sweet-voiced Whippoorwill. 
“Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 
poor-will!” 


Other birds have ceased their singing 
And are settled for the night. 

Through the gloam the firefly winging 
Twinkles with his candle light. 

Then a voice comes from the valley 
With its accents clear and shrill. 

’Tis the last song of the evening 
From the sweet-voiced Whippoorwill. 

“Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 

poor-will!” 


Up above the stars are peeping 
Through the darkening evening sky, 

And a breeze comes gently sweeping, 
Rustling leaves while passing by. 

Then from out the circling silence, 
Though all other birds are still, 

Comes the clear, sweet, vibrant music 
From the sweet-voiced Whippoorwill. 

“Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 

poor-will!” 


When the pearly dewdrops glisten 

In the moonlight’s silver ray, 
Then I like to sit and listen 

For that farewell to the day 
As it echoes through the valley 
Tis the last song of the evening 

And across the silent hill; 

From the sweet-voiced Whippoorwill. 
“Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 

poor-will!” 
—(Our Dumb Animals) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








IS impossible to believe in a 
wl without flowers, or a hell 


ith them. 
Ss Townsley Rogers, author and 


& * critic, who has distinguished himself 


‘ 
‘ 











prilliant and versatile editor of 
tests “Book Chat,” “A Journal 
of Literary Controversy,” recently 


wrote: 
“J have listened to great arguments of 


sages from Pythagoras to Herbert Spen-. 


nd found their speculations on di- 
vinity but excuse to go out by the same 
door wherein I went. I believe there is 
no more rational proof of the presence 
of a Supreme Creator than the sight of 
flowers. To a sensible man the Pansy, 
the Violet, or the Rose are proof suffi- 
cient of Divinity. Flowers express the 
supremacy of man’s visions; he may 
imagine demons fouler than saurians, 
but no angels lovelier than flowers. They 
are our poetry, our symbolism, our dream 
of heaven.” 


To the scientist God is ever reveal- 
ing Himself through the quickening 
forces of nature. To the spiritual, 
He is revealed through the emotions. 

He who loves nature cannot help but 
revere God, for God is manifest every- 
where throughout nature’s_ realm. 
Even though our individual concep- 
tions of God the Creator may not ac- 
cord, all must agree as we scrutinize 
the perfection of His handiwork, that 
He “doeth all things well.” 


“Nature is but a name for an effect 

Whose cause is God. He inspires 

Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 

Happy who walks with him! whom what he finds 

Of flavor or of scent, in fruit or flower, 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 

In Nature, from the broad, majestic Oak 

To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God.” 
—Cowper 


Josh Billings, onetime America’s 
great humorist, used to express some 
choice bits of philosophy in a quaint 
and original manner. Since my 
younger days I have cherished a 
couple of paragraphs from one of his 
satirical discourses on atheism: 

“A man may learn infidelity from 
books and from hiz assoshiates, but he 
kant learn it from hiz mother, nor the 
works of God that surround him.” 

“The man who duzzent beleave in a 
hereafter lowers himself down to the 
oe of the kokroach—kokroach a leetle 
a e hag 


Editor Cooper in the March number 
of this magazine, quoted James Oliver 
Curwood, who had written about the 
egotism of man, as shown when he 
formulated his religions by his refusal 


Bo concede “that an all-powerful but 


tender God might love flowers and 
birds and trees and many other things 
as well as he loves man.” 

“Personally,” goes on Curwood in 
the same article, “I believe that God 
18 greater than humanity has ever 
conceived him to be.” 
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Of those who read Curwood, all may 
not be able to follow him as far as he 
sometimes leads, but that there is a 
heap of sound common sense in the 
above must be admitted. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





“Frogs” Not Always -Frogs 


ONE of my valued contributors 
writes wanting to know where 
he can get those glass “frogs” which 
he read about in THE FLOWER GROWER 
on a number of occasions. He says 
he went to a china shop and asked 
for glass frogs and they told him 
that it was not in their line, at the 
same time “hunching” each other and 
whispering “hay seed.” Then he went 
to a department store and asked for 
glass frogs and they told him they 
had no delicatessen department, and 
told him where he could find such an 
establishment. He then told the floor- 
walker that he was not looking for 
bull frogs but glass frogs. The floor- 
walker told him they might have them 
at the big building on the hill,—the 
Home for the Feeble-Minded. 

My correspondent reports that he 
is still looking for frogs, but not in 
the stores of the big cities, as folks 
there are so smart, they do not know 
how little they really know. 


When this subject of flower holders, 
known as “frogs,” was first mentioned 
in THE FLOWER GROWER, the Editor 
felt there might be some confusion in 
the minds of those who were not fa- 
miliar with this particular species of 
frogs, and difficulty experienced in 
arriving at just what they were like. 


..And as he was one of the ignorant 


ones, to an extent, he saw that a fur- 
ther amplification might have been 
desirable, and takes this occasion to 
explain a bit. 


It is presumed that the name 
“frogs” was given to this particular 
type of flower holders because it sits 
in the water. Live frogs sit in the 
water and glass frogs for holding 
flowers also sit in the water. While 
many people know what glass frogs 
are there are more people who do not. 

The “frogs” we are discussing con- 
sist*of two pieces, a shallow dish for 
holding water and a loose, movable, 
heavy center piece, with holes in it 
for holding the stems of flowers, 
which sits in the shallow dish of 
water. This species of frog is surely 
artistic and desirable for the purpose 
intended, if the color scheme is not 
too “loud.” And those who have not 
flower holders of this type, which may 
be called “frogs,” (if it suits people 
better), should supply themselves at 
the earliest opportunity. There is no 
such useful flower container for a 
dining room table, and for certain 
types of flowers, not too long stemmed. 
“Frogs” of this kind may be had in 
great variety of size, quality and 
price, from the small ten cent store 
clear glass frog to the finest china- 
ware article, costing several dollars. 

And as a hint it would probably be 
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best not to ask for “frogs” when you 
go to purchase this article, but rather 
just plain flower holders. The wise 
clerk will know better what you want. 


MADISON COOPER 














WHITE WOOD TREE 

The above photograph is of what is 
said to be the only White Wood Tree 
in the State of New York. This is 
located on the state road between 
Carthage and Watertown, N. Y., near 
the village of Felts Mills. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
does not mention the White Wood, and 
it apparently is not a common species. 
If any readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER are familiar with this tree, 
perhaps they can tell us a little some- 
thing more about it, and whether the 
claim that this particular tree is the 
only one of its species in the State 
of New York is correct. 

The Highway Department, when 
they were surveying for the state 
road, must have had a high opinion of 
that particular tree from the fact that 
they preserved it, growing as it is, al- 
most in the road. 

The location mentioned is only 
about six or seven miles from the 
office of THE FLOWER GROWER. The 
photograph, while not an especially 
good one, gives some idea of the 
beauties of Northern New York. 





The Columbine 


One of my readers suggests that 
commercial growers have never taken 
much interest in the Columbine for 
the reason that it has not yet been 
“fixed” and that there is no surety 
that one can perpetuate a certain 
strain or certain tone of flowers from 
seed. This opens up an interesting 
field and if any readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER have suggestions 


along this line, their remarks will 
surely find a place in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten°thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





Fakers and Promoters and the “ Easy Marks”’ 


F STATISTICS were available to show the great loss 
I of human energy that is expended in promoting and 

carrying on fraudulent and worthless schemes and 
companies of one kind and another, it would not merely 
be surprising, it would be far more than that,—it would 
be disgusting. And, furthermore, it would also be humili- 
ating to our sense of good judgment and thrift. 

Probably seventy-five people out of every hundred, 
at least, have a speculative or gambling streak in their 
makeup somewhere. The promise of big profits, there- 
fore, always has an appeal which is difficult to resist. 
And right here the Editor may as well make a disclaimer 
of sympathy ‘with the speculators or gamblers. There 
is not the slightest speculative weakness in his makeup. 
He would not bet as much as three cents on a baseball 
game, and in past years he has been a real baseball fan, 
too. Nor has he ever invested one cent in any sort of 
speculative stocks or enterprises. But the curse of specu- 
lation and the curse of fake schemes, and the tremendous 
waste of human effort which it entails cannot escape his 
observation. 

Money flows like water to the great financial centers. 
Much of this wealth is worse than wasted because it 
goes to support in luxurious living a genteel criminal 
class. Even the wage earners, when they have a bit of 
money saved up, will many of them fall an easy prey to 
speculative schemes promising big returns. Heirs to 
fortunes, be they large or small, are urged, solicited, and 
preyed upon by unscrupulous sellers of questionable or 
worthless stocks. Widows with cash in the bank are 
especially susceptible to this sort of persuasion. 

The simple picture above outlined is not overdrawn 
in the least, and it might be elaborated on to great 
length. Small incomes from safe investments, while un- 
attractive to the person with speculative ideas, are far 
better than the promise of big profits which do not ma- 
terialize, and which often lead to the complete loss of the 
money invested. 


A lesson may be drawn from the facts as above stated: 
Is there a good reason why anyone should kill himself, 
figuratively speaking, with overwork to lay up a fortune 
which will be dissipated by the unfit? Close application 
. to money-making not only leads to physical deterioration, 
but at the same time it is dwarfing in its effect, both 
mentally and spiritually. Why amass a fortune to be 
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squandered by heirs with small mental capacity and Jp 

energy and thrift? Surely any man or woman with ‘aa 
intelligence and brains should not knowingly accumulate 
wealth for those who cannot make reasonable use of it 


If a moral can be drawn from the above it igs that 
the young should be educated not only to produce some. 
thing useful but to know how to take care of it after 
it is produced. Too large a class of spendthrift non- 


; ; n 
producers, so-called, is making our present Civilization * 6 


top-heavy. 
MADISON CoopER 





An American from Russia 


Peter Jansen, of Nebraska, at one time the 
most extensive feeder of sheep in this country, 
died recently at the age of seventy. He was 
a native of Russia and virtually if not officially 
an exile from that country, which he left in 
1870. In this country his industry and energy 
brought him success. He prospered as a farmer 
and feeder, also as a developer of his own state 
and later of western Canada. He served in 
both branches of the Nebraska legislature, rep- 
resented his state in other capacities and twice 
represented his nation at foreign international 
expositions, once at Paris and once in Russia. 
On a trip through western Canada some years 
ago he told us his experience in presenting his 
credentials from President McKinley to De 
Witte, then Russian Premier. When the Amer- 
ican representative entered, DeWitte was 
standing, intimating that the interview must 
be brief. As Mr. Jansen approached, he ad- 
dressed De Witte in the language of Russia. 
Much surprised to hear his own language from 
the lips of the representative of the American 
government the Premier asked for particulars 
and got them. Then he asked how it was possible 
for a Russian emigrant to become the official 
representative of the great government of the 
United States. “I told him,” said the sturdy 
Jansen, “that it was because of our free insti- 
tutions under which a man might attain any 
position he deserved.” De Witte insisted on a 
long interview at which many things for the ad- 
vancement of Russia were discussed. But the 
big Premier, a liberal, could not long remain in 
office to do the work his country needed. 

—Nat’l Stockman and Farmer 


Thus doesea native born Russian tell of the freedom 
of American institutions. While no man of good judg- 
ment will claim that our government, institutions, methods 
and people are anywhere near perfect, yet it is altogether 
probable that in no other country in the world could this 
Russian, Jansen, coming as a stranger to a strange land, 
have made the progress that the above report indicates. 

Would it not be better for some of us who find fault 
with our institutions, to take hold ourselves and lend 
a hand to make them better; rather than, figuratively 
speaking, get up on a box and holler? There is plenty 
opportunity for the honest man of activity who knows how 
to do something. Such a man has only to mind his own 
business, conscientiously and continuously, take an interest ¥ 
in public affairs, also conscientiously and continuously, and 
show a willingness to assist; and almost before he knows 
it, he will be given responsibility and an opportunity to 
show what sort of stuff he is made of. 

The great trouble with our growlers and agitators is 
that they don’t want to do anything themselves, but they 
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want to live off the fat of the land, which has been pro- 
duced and created by others. Few men, indeed, who 
show thrift, public spiritedness and a disposition to do 
right, and really want to do something useful, have reason 
to complain. The attitude of the individual determines to 
a great extent what will be given to him in the way of 
opportunity and reward. site Sateen 





“Freezing”? Means Nothing Positive 


My friend, L. S. Ream, in the Wayside Ramblings De- 
partment this month, offers some suggestions which meet 
with the Editor’s hearty approval. It is a fact that cer- 
tain organic materials may be “frozen” in the commonly 
accepted meaning of the term and yet retain their life and 
physical characteristics. Vegetation,—bulbs, buds, seeds, 
etc. commonly understood to be destroyed by freezing, 
may, under certain conditions, be subjected to tempera- 
tures much below the freezing point of water, (32° F.), 
and yet after coming back to normal temperature, retain 
their life. 

The explanation offered by Mr. Ream that some bulbs 
or bulblets grow after having been “frozen” is because 
they do not contain sufficient moisture to make freezing 


. destructive to their vitality, seems a very logical one. 


And right here it may be pointed out that there is nothing 
very exact about the amount of moisture that vegetation 
or vegetable growth of any kind carries with it, so much 
depends on various weather conditions, stage of growth 
and other circumstances. Mr. Ream’s further deduction 
that the thawing out process, brought about by Mother 
Nature, during which the temperature is sometimes 
raised slowly, explains why bulbs and bulblets can remain 
in the ground, or on top of the ground perhaps, during 
some Winters and still retain their germinating qualities. 
In line with the above is an article written by the 
Editor, contained in the 1924 “American Rose Annual,” 
page 57, entitled “Some Aspects of Winter Protection.” 
MADISON COOPER 





A College Degree 


The man who gets his education out of his work, at 
his work, is the type that has always ruled and yet rules 
the world. We are safe only as we move with nature; 
and any system of teaching that seeks to improve on 
nature is founded on fallacy. There is only one valid 
reason for sending a boy to college, and that is, so he 
can discover for himself that there is nothing in it. A 
college degree, as matters now stand, is like a certificate 
of character—useful only to those who need it. However, 
there must surely come a time when degrees will be given 
only to those who can earn a living—and this degree will 
be signed by the young man’s employer. 

ELBERT HUBBARD 





Sincerity 


To every poet, to every writer, we might say: Be true, 
if you would be believed. Let a man but speak forth with 


genuine earnestness the thought, the emotion, the actual 


condition of his own heart; and other men, so strangely 
are we all knit together by the tie of sympathy, must and 
will give heed to him. In culture, in extent of view, we 
may stand above the speaker, or below him; but in either 
case, his words, if they are earnest and sincere, will find 
some response within us; for in spite of ail casual varieties 
im outward rank or inward, as face answers to face, so 
does the heart of man to man.—Thomas Carlyle 
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Believe me, if all those 
Endearing Young Charms 


Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so proudly today, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away, 

Thou woulds’t still be adored, as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 

That the fervour and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear: 

No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the Sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose. 


THOMAS MoorE 





Truly the Sunflower question has ramifications. From 
a horticultural standpoint a simple and foolish proposition 
at best, persistently followed out as it has been, it has 
led into some interesting by-ways and remote corners. 
The latest is a copy of the Thomas Moore poem, “Believe 
Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” coming from 
one of my interested readers. 


While the Editor has a very remote recollection of this 
yet it comes back to him dimly as a remembrance of the 
years gone by. While the poem is, from our present 
materialistic standpoint, a rather sentimental one, yet if 
we read it correctly there is a very deep lesson of life 
taught therein;—loyalty and constancy. And the Sun- 
flower comes in for her share of the credit and is made 
emblematic of a permanent attachment. 





The Alder Pond 


A place of reflections, 
Of rippling deflections; 
Of upside down trees, with 
Disjointed connections. 
Of such is the pond 
Where the Alder trees grow; 
Where hurrying water bugs 
Scurrying go; 
Where, dancing and glancing, 
Retreating, advancing, 
Pirouetting detours 
When on floating leaf chancing; 
The spider-like things, on a dance floor of glass; 
The briefest of lifetimes in ecstasy pass. 


A place of reflections— 
And sometimes I go 
To quiet retreat, 
Where the Alder trees grow; 
And in tops that were broken by past Winters’ snows 
And storm twisted branches which pond-mirror shows; 
I see, in reflections by Alder trees cast, 
A symbol of Yesterday—time that has passed; 
And water bugs living ephemeral day 
Are representation of time on its way; 
But nowhere a hint of the joy or the sorrow 
Held by the time locks of silent Tomorrow. 


OscAR E. JENSEN 
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Pacificism, Only “‘ With Reservations ”’ 


T SEEMS that thirty-eight students of the Northwest- 
I ern University, located at Chicago, recently pledged 

themselves, in an attempt to organize pacifism, never 
to fight or bear arms in war. This fact becoming known, 
it caused considerable of a squabble among the students, 
and the president of the University, Walter Dill Scott, in 
an address to about three thousand persons, stated that 
“the attitude of Northwestern University is that we 
should risk our all in the defense of our nation.” Good 
for Walter Dill Scott. He has the right sort of stuff for 
a college president. We ought to have more of that 
kind. 


HOWEVER, there is a great big BUT in connection with 

this proposition. No man of good judgment will wish 
for war, and any man with good judgment will go to al- 
most any end to avoid war. Sometime in the future, war 
will be impossible, because people will be educated to a 
different code of ethics than they are now. The Editor 
does not believe, as do some, that war is necessary to limit 
the growth of population, and reduce the surplus popula- 
tion. That will be taken care of in other ways. Nor is 
it possible that war is necessary for a fuller development 
of our abilities and our manhood. It also is a mistake to 
assume that. 


It may be that we will have no more war. Let us hope 
not. But the Editor of this magazine, for one, will not 
agree to the disarming of this nation, in view of what we 
know of the very recent past. It would be little short of na- 
tional suicide to do this. This nation is a world leader, 
and should it disarm in the face of an armed foe of less 
high ideals and moral qualifications what would happen? 
Idealism is all right, but it must be tempered by prac- 
tical sense, or idealism will be killed and accomplish 
nothing. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Vision of the Rose 


Sew little woman of great vision lives in a land of 

drifting sands—not on the Great Sahara but in a 
section of our own country almost as well qualified to 
be called a desert. Take a map of Washington state, 
locate the town of Pasco and scan the country north of 
that. You will note but few towns therein. The one in 
which this little woman lives is not even of enough impor- 
tance to be printed on the map. 

When first we met I did not recognize her as a dreamer 
of dreams. Perhaps that was because I was “out of tune” 
with the surroundings. I had come to the town in the 
role of school teacher and had been there long enough to 
hate the everlasting sand, the colorless sagebrush, the 
bake-oven winds, the blinding dust storms and, above all, 
the apparent hopelessness of existence in such a place. 
Therefore, the little woman made but faint impression 
when she came to the school, introducing her six-year-old 
twins, Hans and Hannah, and carefully explaining in a 
quaint mixture of Pennsylvania Dutch and Western dialect, 
that, “They were backward-looking children on account 
of not being ‘usen’ to strangers, as always we live on the 
homestead and not see many people.” 


It was some time before we met again, although she 
often showed a friendly interest in Teacher’s welfare by 
sending some tempting lunch dainty, such as a freshly 
baked Dutch apple cake or spicy cinnamon rolls, accom- 
panied by the message, “Just for a taste as you should be 
tired of hotel cooking always.” 


One never-to-be-forgotten day early in May little 
Hannah came early, her face shining with joy, and gave 
me a Rose! Said she, “The first from mamma’s garden 
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this year. 
to come out to our place and see the garden?” 
Just a simple, little, old-fashioned, yellow Rose! You 


And please, could you spare time on Saturday 





people with whole gardens of Roses have, probably, never 
appreciated the beauty of a single Rose. Roses in the desert 
mean much. There my. Rose stood in a common water 
glass—its radiance filling the room. Faces were happier 
because of it; lessons were better; in fact, life took on a 
brighter aspect in every way. 

I could hardly wait for the day to come on which they 
were to take me to the homestead. It was a long, dusty 
ride through the sagebrush country to the little shack on 
Deep Creek. The home was as neat as a pin within ang 
without. The garden, which lay on the morning-sun side 
of the house, was a tiny green oasis in a wilderness of 
sand. It contained a few spring vegetables, some hardy 
garden flowers and the Rose bush. 

Every drop of water for that garden had to be carrie 
up the steep embankment from the creek. And of course, 
the woman was the carrier. For this purpose she had a 
crude shoulder-yoke with pails hanging at the sides. 

Her husband, who spent most of his time in near-by 
towns working at odd jobs of carpentry, often had prom- 
ised to buy a gasoline engine and pump to do the watering, 
but the plan had never developed beyond the stage of look- 
ing up prices in mail order catalogues. “Moonshine” and 
card games proved more seductive than labor-saving de- 
vices for the home. And the wife continued to act ag go 
much horse power. 

I asked if she never grew tired of the hard labor. 

“Yes, sometime I tire but never when the Rose bush 
blooms! Then I stand by the bush, shut my eyes and 
breathe deep of fragrance. I can see all the desert one 
garden of Roses, for miles and miles—Roses—green fields 
—and fine orchards! I open my eyes and it is but one 
little Rose bush at my feet. Again I go, gladly, for water, 
for I know, in my heart, that some day it will be so. The 
soil is here, rich and fine—the sunshine is plentiful—there 
is much water far off which can be brought. For years they 
have talked and planned. But it is long to wait. Some- 
time I grow sad and think I will be dead when it comes. 
Then I think, even so, it will be for my children, and | 
go on. Not long ago a party of men who were investi- 
gating for this Columbia Basin project, stopped here for 
drink and rest. They admired my garden. I said, ‘It is 
possible for all the land around here if we have but the 
water!’ A young man laughed and said, ‘Yes, if you have 
but the water!’ Then they all laughed but one—a quiet 
speaking man who said, ‘Perhaps if we do our part as well 
as this woman has done hers, we can remove the ‘if’ and 


‘have the water.’ ” 


] 


Several years have passed since the little woman of the 
Rose bush stood in her garden and taught me to look be- 
yond sordid surroundings and to work in my small field 
towards the attainment of high ideals—but still she waits 
with only the tiny garden and her dream picture to reward 
her labors. 

O, little yellow Rose! If only you could go to “the 
powers that be” and by silent appeal make every man there 
see the great vision of what is to be! It would not be 
long, then, before our little woman could stand in her 
garden and see with open eyes, “the desert blossom as the 
Rose.”—HiLMA KIMBALL, (In The Farmer’s Wife) 





In Readiness 


Today I tidied up my house, 
Because I do not know 

How soon I may be called to leave ‘® 
And on a journey go. 


This made me long to make all sweet 
The heart I cannot see; 

So when life goes from it away 
The world speak well of me. 


FLORENCE VAN FLEET LYMAN 
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The Beautiful* 


Walk with the Beautiful, and with the Grand; 
Let nothing on the earth thy feet deter; 
Sorrow may lead thee weeping by the hand, 
But give not all thy bosom-thoughts to her: 
Walk with the Beautiful. 


I hear thee say,—“The Beautiful! What is it?” 
O, thou art darkly ignorant! Be sure 
‘Tis no long, weary road its form to visit; 
For thou canst make it smile beside thy door: 
Then love the Beautiful. 


Ay, love it; ’tis a sister that will bless, 
And teach thee patience when thy heart is lonely; 
The angels love it, for they wear its dress; 
And thou art made a little lower only: 
Then love the Beautiful. 


Some boast its presence in a Grecian face; 
Some, in a favorite warbler of the skies; 
But be not fooled! What e’er thine eye may trace, 
Seeking the Beautiful, it will arise: 
Ther seek it everywhere. 


Thy bosom is its mint; the workmen are 
Thy thoughts, and they must coin for thee. 
The Beautiful exists in every star, 
Thou makest it so; and art thyself deceiving, 
If otherwise thy faith. 


Dost thou see Beauty in the Violet’s cup? 

I’ll teach thee miracles. Walk on this heath, 
And say to the neglected flowers,—‘“Look up, 
And be ye beautiful!” If thou hast faith, 

They will obey thy word. 


Believing 


One thing I warn thee; bow no knee to gold; 
Less innocent it makes the guileless tongue; 
It turns the feelings prematurely old; 
And they who keep their best. affections young, 
Best love the Beautiful. 
E. H. BURRINGTON 


*From Sander’s Union Fifth Reader. Edition of 1867 





“Brighten the; Corner Where You Are” 


ID you ever go into a community where it seemed 
D that the idea of fixing up and beautifying things 

in general appeared to be thought a sheer waste of 
time, money and energy? Coupled with this, there was 
a woeful lack of paint, and most places had an apologetic 
look to them. If you ever have, you no doubt heaved a 
sigh of relief when you left at the earliest opportunity. 
In that brief time you probably heard some of the resi- 
dents “running down” their community, expressing a 
desire to do as you were doing—leave it as soon as they 
could. 

What a contrast to this it was to go to a live, wide- 
awake community, where it seemed as though almost 
everyone tried to improve their homes and surroundings 
as much as possible. The streets or roadsides were lined 
with trees; flowers and well-kept lawns were the rule; 
while everywhere were happy, contented people, proud 
of their community, and glad to live in it. 

Quite possibly to you, an impartial observer, there 
was no good reason for the great contrast in the two com- 
munities. Yet, if you were to investigate thoroughly 
you would be almost sure to find that the second com- 
munity possessed an inherent love of beauty, as the re- 
sult of the labors of beauty-loving ancestors. 

Anyone who has traveled extensively over the conti- 
nent, noting with an observant eye the many beauty- 
spots and landmarks, cannot help but be impressed with 
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the numerous individual trees and groups or avenues of 
them, that were planted by those who long since have 
passed away. What more fitting memorial could they have 
left behind, than these living things that keep their 
“memory green” to a grateful posterity? 


N A TOWN that for obvious reasons will be nameless, 

there are several large lots that have beautiful Maples, 
Oaks, Elms and Walnut trees on them, besides a grove 
and an avenue where the great trees tower overhead. 
Inquiry developed the fact, that all these properties were 
originally owned by one man, who had set out some of 
these trees nearly a century ago. None of his family 
name live there now, but he is still remembered by the 
grateful townsmen, who speak of them, almost reverently, 
as —’s trees. Such incidents as this should be an in- 
centive for the present generation to make “Beautiful 
America” still more beautiful. 

In my opinion a person who purchases a property 
lacking in all outward adornment, fixes it up, and beau- 
tifies the surroundings, is deserving of the highest praise, 
besides being a benefactor to humanity. There is another 
thing that follows, as surely as day follows night. “The 
contagion of example” is sure to spread, and the neigh- 
bors start fixing up too, until practically the whole com- 
munity gets the inspiration with happy results. Looking 
at the matter from a viewpoint of dollars and cents alone, 
“fixing up” pays big dividends; as a well-improved place 
can almost always be sold at a good profit if the owner 
cares to do so. 

One should use judgment in selecting trees and shrubs, 
with an eye to the future or they will be out of pro- 
portion when mature. The country is full of these “monu- 
mental mistakes,” where evidently the planter did not con- 
sider this. Another very common mistake made by many 
enthusiastic gardeners, is to want to plant at home a 
tree, vine or shrub of some fine specimens they saw else- 
where, and take no account of local soil or climatic con- 
ditions. If you see a particularly fine specimen that you 
admire very much, it is always advisable to find out the 
kind of soil it is growing in, and note particularly the 
exposure. This will give you a fair idea as to whether 
you have a good chance of success in growing it. If 
conditions look unfavorable, do not get discouraged, for 
no matter where you live there are growing things adapted 
to your locality that the other person cannot grow suc- 
cessfully. By recognizing your limitations you can save 
yourself many costly mistakes. 

CHESTER D. WEDRICK 





Burrington’s Poem 


Surely Burrington’s “The Beautiful” in this issue is 
a real poem, and it teaches some valuable lessons of life. 
The thought that the beautiful may be found everywhere 
is a correct one, and Burrington thus teaches a balanced 
love for the beautiful. We should not specialize in seek- 
ing the beautiful nor be content with one line of study. 

And Burrington teaches, in the words, “Look up and 
be ye beautiful!” “If thou hast faith, they will obey thy 
word,” a very important and deep lesson of life which 
but few people are as yet able to understand. But Faith 
means much more than the dictionary tells us. Faith 
will accomplish wonders, not only in the mind of the per- 
son who has faith, but in actual fact. 

The warning which Burrington gives against the race 
for wealth is, indeed, even more pertinent at the present 
time than it was in 1867, when this poem was written. 
A love for the power which the possession of wealth gives, 
is, in most people, demoralizing and destructive to the 
finer sentiments of humanity. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Hints on Flower Show Details 
BY JAMES LIVINGSTONE, (Milwaukee) 


(Before Wisconsin Horticultural Society) 


N MY younger days, when my brother 

and I started out to exhibit flowers, we 

used to go to a great deal of work to 
prepare them for exhibition and we fixed 
them up in very fine shape, very fancy, 
with fancy paper and we used to make 
the Chrysanthemums nice and fluffy; 
each petal that had a speck on it had to 
be taken out, and it was a great deal of 
work outdoors long before an exhibition 
came. I have seen garden flowers that 
had a pane of glass put over them to 
keep the rain from them, so they could 
be kept in perfect shape. In these days 
we have gotten away from that. We 
like to exhibit flowers more in their nat- 
ural state, which I think is a very good 
thing. That fixing up of flowers to look 
artificial is not just what we want at 
the present day. 

In preparing flowers for exhibition, I 

‘would say that we ought to begin with 
the seed pod, have something definite 
in view, begin right when you sow your 
seed and grow your plants to the very 
best advantage, give them very good 
care all through the season, watching 
and taking care of them, and then when 
you get ready for your exhibition, you 
will have something fine to select from. 

In exhibiting flowers, I think one of 
the worst conditions that we have to 
contend with is the lack of space for 
exhibiting them. For instance, our ex- 
hibit here is far too crowded, there has 
not been space enough provided for it. 
This exhibit ought to fill half of this hall 
in order to make it look right and give 
it enough room to show off to the best 
advantage. Milk bottles are not the 
proper thing to stage an exhibit in to 
best advantage. They are either too 
short for the long-stemmed flowers, or 
too long for the shorter stemmed 
flowers. 

Then sometimes the exhibitor is at 
fault. He wants to crowd too much into 
the vase that is provided, forty or fifty 
flowers in a vase where half a dozen 
would show off to a great deal better ad- 
vantage. Some of our vases here would 
look a great deal better if they had fewer 
flowers. Of course; if you have a proper 
vase to put your flowers into, you can 
make a nice display with a big bunch, 
but where you are confined to a small 
vase, then it is better to use fewer 
flowers. 

Then, when you have your flowers 
ready for exhibition, you have got to 
use a great deal of judgment in select- 
ing the flowers. You have got to know 
the type, to make yourself familiar with 
just what is a perfect flower in the va- 
riety that you are going to exhibit. Take, 
for instance, Asters. You can select 
Asters that are perfect in form and on 
the same plant will be single flowers 
with the center showing. Those with 
the centers showing should never be 
exhibited, that is, for double flowers. 
Of course we have varieties of single 
Asters that are beautiful in their class, 
but a vase of Asters that should be per- 
fect flowers should have a full center 
and select them with as few blemishes 
as possible. And so with all flowers, 
select the specimens: that you know are 
almost as perfect as you can get them 
in their class. 

Another thing in exhibiting is that 


you ought to pay very particular atten- 
tion to the premium list, the schedule 
that is provided. That is one thing 
where a great many mistakes are made. 
I see it among the professionals as well 
as amateurs, that when a class is pro- 
vided for, say, six flowers, sometimes 
there would be seven or eight or nine 
flowers in that vase. Well, the only 
thing we can do is to disqualify them, 
because you cannot give it a prize over 
some that have the exact number. Sup- 
pose some exhibitor has the exact num- 
ber and has poorer flowers than the one 
that has eight or nine in the vase, the 
one with the poorer flowers will get the 
prize, because he has the exact number 
according to the premium list. We have 
sometimes been criticised for disqualify- 
ing an exhibitor that had more than 
the specified number, and I have always 
maintained that it was the proper thing 
to do. That is the only way to teach 
the exhibitor a lesson, to keep to the 
schedule. Next time he is going to ex- 
hibit he will pay attention and look up 
the premium list before he enters his 
exhibit. You will find in an exhibit of 
animals a class of three or four animals, 
for instance, and the judge would not 
look at an exhibit that had more than 
the specified number, and we should be 
just as particular in exhibiting flowers. 
We have got to keep to the schedule. It 
gives the exhibitor a better chance and 
it gives the judge a better chance, be- 
cause he is not supposed to select the 
six best flowers in a vase; that is not 
what he is there for. He is there to 
judge the exhibit as it is put up, and 
not to make any discrimination between 
exhibitors. Each one has got to have 
the same advantage as the others. 
Then there is one thing that ought to 
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be impressed on exhibitors. FE 

that puts up an exhibit eal tet 
is going to get a prize. If they don’t : 
the first prize they expect to get Ae. 
thing. You know when there are a Piss 
exhibiting in that same class, somebody 
is going to be disappointed, so it js fo 
the advantage of the exhibitor to select 
the very best specimens that he possib] 
can get, because you have got to bear in 
mind that the other fellow is doing th 
same thing, so that you cannot al] pe 
first premiums, and the judge, if he 
knows his business, is going to look into 
those exhibits very thoroughly and he 
may see defects in the flowers that the 
exhibitor cannot see. We parents usp. 
ally think our children are the best jn 
the world; of course every parent thinks 
that, and children cannot all be the best 
in the world. When we come to our 
flowers we are very much the same way. 
We think nobody else is going to beat us 
and when we come to the exhibit and 
get beaten, if we are not good sports- 
men we are going to be disappointed 
and sometimes get “sore.” When you 
come to exhibit flowers you have got to 
be a good sport; you have got to give 
the judge the credit, to begin with, that 
he is honest; we have got to have confi- 
dence that we are going to get an honest 
deal and there are things in each exhibit 
that the judge is going to look into and 
see that perhaps you cannot see your- 
selves. Perhaps he has got a little more 
experience on the staging of things, the 
arrangement might count for a great 
deal, the arrangement of colors and the 
way the exhibit is staged, will usually 
count with the judge, so that when an 
exhibitor puts up an exhibit, he ought to 
bear all those things in mind, because 
the judge is going to criticise things se- 
verely. While he is looking for the best 
points in an exhibit, he is also looking 
for the bad points, and sometimes a 
very little thing will throw an exhibit 
out, and if it gets a place at all, it will 
be among the lower grades. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
July 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


tion. 


F ton of the month.—Carna- 
The Hollyhocks are in bloom. 


Plant Myrtle slips under glasses to 
root. 


This is the “picking” month in the 


flower garden. 


Every plant that blooms is a monu- 
ment to its planter. 


Stake the Chrysanthemums to keep 
the stems from growing crooked. 


To retain the moisture, mulch the 
ground about the Roses with grass 


cuttings. 


Remember that the annuals, being 
shallow rooted, need more water than 
the perennials. 


Chrysanthemums and Dahlias are 
gross feeders—give liberal applica- 
tions of liquid manure. 


Dust the Golden Glow and Cosmos 
plants with sulphur to prevent attacks 
of mildew. 


All Auricula and Polyanthus roots 
should be divided and reset. 


Stimulate the annuals with a mix- 
ture of sheep manure and wood ashes 
dug in the soil. 


Wage warfare on the parasitical 
fungus of which the stately and dig- 
nified Hollyhocks are the victims. 


To have a succession of bloom sow 
seed of Centaurea on the fifteenth of 
the month. 


The hoe is far better than the hose 
to conserve moisture in the ground 
around tender plants. 


Keep the vines trained and all the 
faded flowers cut off if you wish the 
trellis to look well-groomed. 


Plant seed of red and yellow Colum- 
bine in the rock garden in July to 
make blooming plants next year. 


Never allow a Tea Rose to die on 
the bush; it is said to damage the 
bushes by weakening the later blooms. 


It is believed that the Hollyhock 
or Holy Mallow as it was then called, 
was brought into Western Europe by 
the Crusaders. 


Sow seed of Sweet Alyssum in the 
vacant spots in order to keep an un- 
broken line of white in the flower 
borders. 


Go over the Mar‘gold bed and pull 
up all plants bearing single flowers. 


This must be done before they go to 
seed. 


Keep all the faded blossoms of the 
Ageratum cut off, else the plants will 
stop blooming. In bouquets Blue 


Ageratum is excellent in combination 
with pink Sweet Williams. 


The Clarkias, just coming into their 
full beauty of bloom in this month, 
must be cut while still in bud and 
they will open nicely in water. 


“Cut back the Pansy plants when 
they show a tendency to produce run- 
ners, give some fertilizer and they will 
shortly produce new growth and a 
fresh crop of blossoms. 


Clip evergreen borders and hedges; 
and plant the clippings. In this way 
one can increase the size or length 
of a hedge in quite a short time and at 
no extra cost. 


Remove the lower branches of the 
Dahlias in order to encourage bud 
formation. The same treatment ap- 
plies to Nasturtiums that run ex- 
clusively to foliage at the cost of few 
blossoms. Remove some of the leaves. 


Cut the plants of Sweet Alyssum 
back when the main blooming period 
is passed and, in a very short time, 
they will produce new growth and a 
second crop of flowers. 


The Fountain Plant (A. salici 
folius) when sown in pots is excellent 
to use on those stone steps that get 
the full benefit of the hot sunshine. 
This plant thrives in the hottest and 
driest locations. 


Seeds of Canterbury Bells sown in 
July should make nice plants for 
transplanting in the Fall. Pull up the 
old plants after they have finished 
blooming for any later blooms that 
may come are not worth considering. 


July is the month when the heart 
of the gardener is gladdened by the 
result of his endeavors earlier in the 
season. Forgotten now are the weary 
hours spent in weeding, transplanting 
and watering. He sees only the 
beauty, and the drudgery is all but 
forgotten. 


From July until frost we have the 
lovely blue and white flowers of the 
Arctotis. Excellent for cut flowers 
on account of its long stems and its 
fine keeping qualities. The plants 
must be staked to keep them from 
taking more than their share of space. 


The Mexican Poppy is one of the 
free flowering annuals belonging on 
July’s list, although, after the flowers 
make their first appearance the plants 
continue to bloom throughout the sea- 
son. It is an excellent foliage plant 
and will self-sow its own _ seed. 
Though rather difficult to transplant, 
except just after germinating, yet it 
can be done if one is careful to take 
up a ball of soil with the young plant. 
They withstand drought and prefer 
full sunlight. 
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The early days of the month are 
made fragrant and beautiful by the 
gorgeous blossoms of the Mimosa 
trees. When in full bloom these trees 
are immense bouquets of rose and 
gold that fill the air with a wonderful 
perfume. Rather an odd sequence of 
thought is that one’s mind always as- 
sociates the Mimosa’s haunting fra- 
grance with the joy of a red ripe 
watermelon on a hot summer day. 
A lawn planted with these trees is 
indeed a joy forever, for they are 
long-lived and free from disease and 
insect pests. 


The Rose Mallows are among the 
best and most excellent garden flowers 
known and of the easiest culture. 
After they are once started they come 
up year after year, improving in the 
number of wide open flowers they 
bear. The rosy pink, red or white 
flowers last only a day, but others are 
ready to take their place and the 
blooming period lasts for quite a long 
time. In some localities splendid 
plants of Rose Mallow may be found 
growing wild along the _ roadside. 
These may easily be lifted and moved 
to the home flower garden. 


Time to prepare the seed bed for 
the perennials for next year’s bloom- 
ing. Dig, rake and thoroughly pul- 
verize the soil of the seed bed. After 
it has been raked smooth and level, 
turn on the hose and soak the ground 
thoroughly. After a few hours the 
top will be dried out and ready for the 
seed to be sown. Do not cover the 
fine seed with too much soil. It is 
better to pat them down with the 
hoe. Then cover the rows with 
weighted newspapers to keep the soil 
from drying too rapidly. Of course 
the beds must be carefully watched 
and the papers removed as soon as 
the first green shoots appear. 





No “Perpetual” Subscription List 


One of my old friends from the 
Middle West, who was a subscriber 
to THE FLOWER GROWER as a member 
of the American Iris Society, and who 
did not renew promptly when the ar- 
rangement between the A. I. S. and 
THE FLOWER GROWER terminated, 
writes as follows: 

“T recently had occasion to go 
through the back numbers for in- 
formation and was agreeably sur- 
prised at the great number of mat- 
ters, not connected with the Iris 
Society, and which I was interested 
in. I would like to be put on the 
perpetual subscription list.” 

Like the southern Negro, “I shore 
does ’preciate de compliment;” but, 
sorry to say, we have no perpetual or 
permanent subscription list. But our 
friends may pay in advance as long as 
they wish, for five years or more, at 
the rate of five years for $5.00. 

Those who saw fit to pay for some 
time in advance in years past have 
found it a good investment in view of 
the fact that THE FLOWER GROWER 
has increased its price and been much 
improved. 








Toys You 


ITES are made in a great many 
different ways, and some of 
them require much careful 
thought and attention to fly 
successfully. There are simple kites, 
such as shown at 1, which are easily 
made; box kites, made in many de- 





Can Make at Home—-Kites 


BY T. SHEWARD 


fix the framing string to the nails. 
No. 3 shows how the two sticks are 
tied together, and 8, another way of 
fastening the framing string. 

Use light, strong brown paper for 
covering the framework, and paste it 
on, lapping the edges of the paper 





a 
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make them do so by fixing a pa 

windmill into the kite, which will wey 
them as shown at 11. You can make 
the windmill in several ways, one of 
the simplest being shown at 9, ang 5 
Cut a piece of paper into a ten-inch 
square, then fold it from corner to 
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signs; and kites made as working 
models of airplanes, birds, figures, etc. 
The diagram shows how to make a 
simple Malay kite, and a “Boy Kite,” 
with movable eyes. 

To make 1, you require two sticks, 
each forty inches long, three-fourths 
inch wide, and one-fourth inch thick. 
Drive a small nail into each end of 
the sticks, 2, for fastening the string 
to support the frame later, and cut 
notches near the end of the stick, to 
be used as the bow, 2, and bend this 
stick into shape, afterwards fastening 
it to the other stick as at 10. Fasten 
the bow stick about four inches from 
the top, and exactly in the center, then 


over the string, and allow it to dry. 
Use strong string for the flying, and 
fasten to the kite as at 1. Some kites 
have to be balanced with tails, which 
are attached as at 4, and are made in 
various ways with paper. 

No. 15, is a “Boy Kite,” and is built 
up with a light bamboo framework, 
fastened together as at 17, the dotted 
lines being the framing string. To 
make this you first build up the bam- 
boo frame 17, No. 16 and 23, being 
details of its construction. Next, 
paste the paper cover over the frame 
or sew it, if strong paper is used, 14; 
then paint the figure on with a brush. 
If you wish the eyes to rotate you can 


corner, both ways, and crease it. 
Open the paper and cut along the 
creases to within half inch of the 
center, then fold the corners over, as 


at 5, beginning at A, and ending at C.. 


Another way is shown at 20, in which 
a cork is used, and stiff paper or 
bristol board fans, 18, are pasted into 


it. The pinion wheel which is showng 


at 22, is perhaps the best for working 
models, as it is easily made from 
stiff bristol board, and is much 
stronger than the windmill shown at 
5. To make this wheel, which is 
twelve inches in diameter, first mark 
out the two outer circles, then draW 
two lines at right angles through the 
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nd two more through these. 
ee’ parallel lines half inch from 
these, as shown by the dotted lines, 
then cut along the heavy lines, and 
bend up the blades to the dotted lines. 
The wheel is fastened to the bamboo 
frame at the back of the kite, 11, to 
a thin strip of wood, and a cork 
pulley, 13, is fastened to the axle, 
which is made of a large pin, as shown 
at 19, glass beads being placed on each 
side of the strip of wood, to allow the 
wheel to work freely. To make the 
eyes, cut out two pieces of cardboard, 
and draw the eyes as at 6, then fasten 
them to little cork pulleys, 7, with 
pins, which are bent over after fas- 
tening as at 12. The way in which 
the pulleys are worked, is shown at 
11, and when the kite is flying, the 
eyes will turn around. When flying 
large kites, you will need a reel with 
a brake, as shown at 24, to take the 
string. There are many ways of mak- 
ing reels: No. 24 is made with a 
piece of broom handle for an axle, 
passed through a large-sized baking 
powder can for a spool, with two large 
wooden disks fastened on each end for 
the flanges. 





How Earthworms Learn 


Earthworms have memory and may 
be trained, it has been shown by Prof. 
Heck of the University of Prague as 
the result of experiments with a collec- 
tion of worms some five hundred in num- 
ber. The worms were introduced into 
a passage shaped like a capital T and 
carved from a block of wood which was 
covered with a glass plate so that the 
movements of the little creatures might 
be observed. When they came to the 
junction about half of them turned one 
way and half the other. 

Then the apparatus was so arranged 
that those worms that took the left- 
hand passage received a mild but pre- 
sumably disagreeable electric shock. At 
first the worms did not know just what 
to make of all this, but after they hed 
all been through the experience about 
two hundred times, they nearly all took 
the right-hand turn. When the elec- 
trodes were then moved to the right- 
hand passage the worms learned to 
shift to the other passage after -only 
sixty-five trials, evidently showing some- 
thing more than the mere operation of 
chance. 

In the human sense, earthworms have 
no brains; their nervous systems consist 
of a series of little ganglions, or nerve 
centers, on the under side of the worms 
and connected with each other by nerve 
fibers. If the worms were cut in two, 
the fragments still showed the ability to 
distinguish between the safe and the 
unpleasant road to travel, indicating 
that the earthworm remembers in every 
one of its ganglions, and that it is able 
to learn and profit by experience.— 
Scientific American. 





New subscribers who wish to secure 
back issues of THE FLOWER GROWER 
can complete their files back as far as 
July 1922, but not further, at regular 
subscription price. The early issues 
of 1922 are completely exhausted ex- 
cept that of January. We can supply 
a complete file of 1923. 
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Alyssum (Gold Thread) 


Ww a well grown and properly 
cared for, Alyssum saxatile com- 
pactum, or as it is popularly known, 
Gold Dust or Gold Thread, is the most 
effective and attractive plant for early 
spring flowering, whether grown in 
the rockery or mixed flower bed or 
border. The bright yellow flowers are 
produced in such profusion as almost 
to cover the entire plant. 

This Alyssum is a dwarf shrubby 
perennial plant, growing about eight- 
een inches in height, branching 
freely, and closely until the plant al- 
most covers a square foot, the leaves 
are lance-like in shape and from each 
axil of the leaf the numerous clusters 
of deep yellow flowers appear, and re- 
main in perfection about three weeks. 

In cultivation this Alyssum should 
be givefi a very deep well enriched 
soil, (one that is free from the roots 
of trees, sticks or stones), and an 
open sunny situation. A slight cover- 
ing of some very coarse littery mate- 
rial is of decided benefit during the 
winter months, particularly if the 
plants are exposed to wintry winds. 
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Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the older plants 2s soon as 
the season of bloom is over, and seed 
which are freely produced should be 
sown as soon as gathered on a nicely 
prepared border in a partially shaded 
sheltered situation. Sow thinly, cover 
slightly, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle let them be 
transferred to another border simi- 
larly prepared, and placed in rows 
about three inches apart, the plants 
standing about two inches apart in 
the row. Here they can remain until 
they are large enough to be removed 
to their permanent position in the 
rockery, mixed flower bed or border. 


In the catalogue of the Reading 
Nurseries, J. W. Manning in describ- 
ing this Alyssum says: 

“A showy low growing semi-shrubby 
plant with bright silvery foliage and 
handsome heads of clear golden yellow 
fragrant flowers to completely hide the 
foliage in season of bloom. One of the 
choicest plants offered, producing a most 
magnificent effect, and indispensable for 
the border or rockery, thriving in any 
well drained situation.” 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 






































GIANT SPIDERS 


In tropical countries there are Spiders of enormous 
size, which prey upon birds, just as the smaller varieties 


in America do upon insects. 


In Brazil there is the giant crab spider, whose talons 
are so large that they are set in gold and used as toothpicks. 
Bates, (a naturalist on the Amazon), says he saw one of 
these Spiders in an Indian village, so large that it was be- 
ing lead around with a rope, by the children, just as a dog 


would be in America. 


The drawing illustrates the Giant Bird-killing Spider of 
Madagascar, whose web is strong enough to catch and hold 


birds. 
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Timely Suggestions for July 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“When the heat like a mist veil floats, 
And the Poppies flame in the Rye, 
And the silver note in the streamlets 

throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh, 
It is July.” 
Susan Hartley Swett 


ORTUNATE indeed, is the faith- 

ful gardener who has had the 

forethought, time and ambition, 
to have the flower garden in good 
shape and running order before come 
those warm July days when “the lazy 
breeze makes a nest in the trees and 
murmurs a lullaby.” 


If the beds and borders have been 
well cultivated and weeded during the 
past month, it will not require so 
much labor to keep the weeds in check. 
Such weeding as is necessary should 
be done early in the morning when 
it is cool. Weeds pulled and left lying 
in the sun all day will be destroyed. 


This is the time when well-chosen, 
well-kept tools will be appreciated es- 
pecially. With a wheel cultivator and 
the attachments for various purposes, 
much work may be accomplished in a 
comparatively short time and without 
undue effort. Even a lad can run such 
a tool with ease. 


Where only careful hand weeding 
is safe, eliminate drudgery and save 
time by providing up-to-date tools for 
the work in hand. Using long handled 
tools, or sitting on a low stool or 
cushion, will save the gardener many 
a backache. 


Have the lawn mower sharp and 
set to cut higher so that it will not 
crop the grass too close during hot 
weather. The short clippings may 
be allowed to remain and will act as 
a mulch to protect the roots of the 
grass from being exposed to the hot, 
withering rays of the midsummer 
sun. 


Seeds of annuals if planted early in 
the month are likely to come into 
bloom before frost, and many budded 
seedlings may, if desired, be used for 
indoor flowering. Seeds of perennials 
sown this month will have an op- 
portunity to make growth this season 
and be ready to bloom next year. 


Sow seeds of Pansies, Mignonette, 
English Daisies, Hollyhock and other 
biennials and perennials. If the con- 
ditions for indoor raising are favor- 
able, sow Cyclamen, Primrose, Cin- 
eraria, etc. Start plants of Poin- 
settia, and plant bulbs of Freesia and 
Oxalis for blooming at the Christmas 
holidays. 


Keep the flowers picked on Pansies, 


Sweet Peas and on annuals; for let- 
ting them go to seed will shorten their 
season of bloom to a great extent. 
Cut your blossoms freely, knowing 
that with most plants the bloom in- 
creases in proportion to the flowers 
removed. 


Make the final planting of Gladioli 
for blooming until frost. Stake up 
those of previous plantings, to prevent 
injury from high winds or heavy 
rains. Hollyhocks, Golden Glow, Dah- 
lias and other tall-growing plants will 
also be benefited by staking. Tie up and 
train vines in the way they should go. 


Prune Deutzia, Reeve’s Spirea, 
Lilac, Snowball, Virginia Fringe; and 
cut out all sucker growth on grafted 
Roses to prevent the plant from re- 
verting to the common variety usually 
used as root-stock for grafted Roses. 
Whenever possible it is better to se- 
cure Roses on their own roots. 


Chrysanthemums and Carnations 
bedded out, that are being raised for 
winter blooming, will require culti- 
vation and watering; and keep the 
buds well nipped off, for if they are 
allowed to exhaust the vitality of the 
plants during the Summer, the plants 
will not be in condition for winter 
flowering. 


This is a good time for propagation 
by the method of “layering” which 
is so simple that even the beginner 
may expect a full measure of success. 
New plants of Roses, Grapes, shrubs, 
etc., may be easily obtained by making 
incision on the underside of a vigorous 
shoot, pegging it to the ground and 
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covering with soil. In the Spy 
the rooted branch may be severed, Ria 


Soft wooded plants may be ° 
gated by taking healthy cuttings 
Start the “slips” in a moist, shaded 
bed or in a box of moist sand provided 
for the purpose. Geraniums ang 
other new plants desired for the wip. 
dow garden may thus be easily ge. 
cured. “Slip” Acacia, Luculia, Clems. 
tis, ete. 


Should there be a long period of 
dry weather during the month, it wij] 
be necessary to provide plenty of 
water for the flower garden to pre. 
vent injury. House plants that have 
been placed outdoors must not be al- 
lowed to suffer for water. Watering 
should be done after sundown. 


Strong, rank growing plants like 
Golden Glow, Phlox and other gross 
feeders will be greatly benefited by 
having some sort of plant food sup- 
plied. This fertilizer may be worked 
into the soil near the roots or applied 
in the form of liquid manure. 





Since well-kept, neatly trimmed 
walks and paths give the garden a 
tidy appearance and show off the flow- 
ers to advantage, see that they are 
kept free of weeds and grass and that 
the edges are well defined. The weeds 
may be readily removed with a hoe 
or by the use of a commercial weed- 
killer. 


Grass trimmings, weeds and other 
garden refuse should be raked up and 
removed to keep the garden neat and 
attractive. If this material is put 
in an out-of-the-way place, in a pile 
with layers of up-turned sod, soil, 
wood ashes, etc., and kept sprinkled 
and turned occasionally it will pro- 
vide a rich potting compost by Spring. 














































WOOD ROAD ON THE OLD FARM. Photo by F. Pollard, Tillsonburg, Ont. 
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HOLLYHOCK RUST 

AM sending you herewith a specimen 

of Puccinia Malvaceana, commonly 
known as Hollyhock rust, and affecting 
also the Creeping Mallow. Some of your 
readers may be interested in same. My 
story is about as follows: 

For several years my Hollyhocks were 
free from rust. But one year the rust 
originated in a lush growth of Holly- 
hocks located on an old ash dump. — It 
spread throughout the yard and spoiled 


’ the entire outfit. 


For many years after no rust ap- 
peared. I noticed on the ash dump some 
plants of the Creeping Mallow which 
were affected and have been careful 
every year to keep them pulled out. They 
were invariably affected with the rust 
even after it had disappeared from the 
Hollyhocks for some years. Whether 
the Mallow caught the rust from the 
Hollyhock or the Hollyhock from the 
Mallow I cannot tell; but I know the 
Creeping Mallow is a host which will 
keep the pest alive for many years. The 
moral is let all Hollyhock raisers be- 
ware of the Mallow and root it out. 

Perhaps you can best tell me how to 
treat the rust, but I will tell you how to 
treat it in advance as far as I know: 
First, burn up all the leaf and stalk 
refuse from the Hollyhocks in the Fall. 
In the Spring spray the Hollyhocks with 
Bordeaux Mixture. 

Let those who like to treat the Holly- 
hocks do so; for my part, I much prefer 
to destroy the plants. 

TALBOT D. JONEs, (Md.) 


OBSERVATIONS FROM ARKANSAS 


OR a long time I have had it in the 

back of my head to make inquiry, 
through some good flower magazine, re- 
garding three old-fashioned flowers that, 
though common in old gardens, are never 
mentioned in print. 

I refer to what appears to be a mem- 
ber of the Dianthus family, called, va- 
riously, “Georgia Pink,” ‘“Devil-in-the- 
bush” and “Brigham Young”; to a bi- 
ennial resembling a small Hollyhock and 
called “French Hollyhock” and “French 
Mallard,” (the latter word probably a 
corruption of “mallow,” and to what 
looks like a small Snapdragon, called 
“Butter-and-eggs.” 

In the majority of old gardens, in the 
South, these are found, together with 
the purple Iris, or “Blue Flag” as it is 
commonly called, yet nobody mentions 
them when writing on old-fashioned 
flowers. 

To my mind, they invariably call up 
pleasant memories. Who knows their 
correct names? 


Since moving to this locality, I have 
found a number of flowering plants that 
were strange to me. The Cross Vine 
(Bignonia Capreolata) is common here, 
and there are few more beautiful 
sights than one in bloom. 

About two weeks ago, I found about 
an acre of Iris Fulva, a local form that 
opens a rich, dull crimson and fades to 
deep terra cotta, and in the patch I 
found a clear pink sport. 

In the woods, hereabout, there grows 
a vine, creeping or climbing to six feet, 


that bears large, four-petaled, pale lav- 


ender, bell-shaped flowers. The throat 
is choked with anthers. Nobody here 
knows its name. It is called, in common 
with a multitude of other plants, “blue- 
bell.” 

Just now, the woods are full of what 
appears to be a variety of Pentstemon, 
about two-and-a-half feet high, on the 
average, and bearing a multitude of lav- 
ender-pink, tubular flowers. Yesterday 
I found a pure white sport, with flowers 
twice as large as the others. 

There is a Fern here that confines 
itself to trees. It has a running root- 
stock that grows in the moss on the 
upper side of leaning trees and in 
crotches, and from which the fronds 
spring at intervals of a few inches. In 
dry weather it looks dead, but becomes 
green and fresh after each rain. 

We have what I take to be a variety 
of Saxifrage, giving, in early Spring, 
large trusses of pure white flowers. It 
is called, locally, “wild mustard” be- 
cause of the seed pods, which resemble 
those of mustard. The leaves are red- 
dish purple on the under side, and 
fleshy. 

A “Blue-eyed Grass” is also common 
in the woods, here. It has succulent 
stems about as thick as a common lead 
pencil, grass-like leaves and umbels of 
three-petaled flowers, one to one-and- 
a-half inches in diameter, pale blue and 
crinkled like crepe-de-chine. Grows from 
one to two feet high. 

Our bayous and lakes contain white 
pond Lilies and the Yoncopin or Ameri- 
can Lotus. 

All these are growing on the delta or 
flood plain. In the hills are many others. 


W. A. BripweLL, (Ark.) 


STARTING GLADIOLI INSIDE 

I read a short article in the April is- 
sue of THE FLOWER GROWER about plant- 
ing Gladioli in the house and will de- 
scribe my method. 

I make a box fourteen inches square 
out of lumber two and one-half inches 
wide and one-half inch thick. Across 
the bottom of this frame I tack ordinary 
window screen. This should be drawn 
tightly. Then I put a few old leaves or 
some tissue paper in the bottom to hold 
the soil temporarily. Then when I sink 
the box in the ground outside at the 
proper time, the roots grow right 
through the screen. In the Fall I can 
sift out the soil readily. 


K. D. CROWLEY 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
FOR FLOWER BEDS 


We really thought last Spring that we 
had started something when we removed 
the sod from a thirty-four inch circle, 
at each end of an oval Iris bed in our 
yard; placed in each a discarded auto 
tire, and filled them with loam for 
flower beds. Thought we were leaders 
in the movement; but when in New 
Brunswick _last Summer we saw that 
they were already being used there for 
the same purpose. 

We placed the tires practically on top 
the ground, merely removing the thin 
layer of grass roots, and filled the tires 
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with loam and rounded it up in the 
center. Small succulents in pots, com- 
prising Mammillarias, Stapelias, Echid- 
nopsis, Echinocacti, and Kleinias, from 
one inch to three inches in diameter, 
with an edging of Sempervivums were 
planted in these rubber bound beds. 
They grew finely, and were much ad- 
mired. 

One advantage is, that these beds do 
not require clipping or cutting back of 
the edges to keep them in trim. In the 
Fall the beds were removed. If so de- 
sired they could be planted with Tulips 
or other spring-flowering bulbs. This is 
just a suggestion; we are passing it along 
to those interested, for what it is worth. 

I. G. Noyes 


“FREEZING” OF VEGETATION 


I think Mr. Auten is a little too posi- 
tive about the Gladiolus not being able 
to stand freezing in his article (page 
132) in the April issue. It seems very 
poor logic to state that because the cor- 
mels have a coat or shell they are not 
frozen. - There is no denying the fact 
that they are frozen, and they do grow 
after having been frozen. I think a 
better explanation of the fact that some 
do grow after having been frozen is that 
they were sufficiently dry, and their hard 
coat protected them from the moisture 
so that the freezing did not cause the 
amount of expansion necessary to rup- 
ture the cells, and they continued to live 
in spite of the fact that they had been 
frozen. 

Mr. Auten admits that he has seen 
them growing where they have lain out 
all Winter, but instead of putting the 
correct interpretation he says they were 
not frozen. 

We also say that the Gladiolus is not 
hardy, and do not wish to be understood 
otherwise. Neither is the potato hardy, 
but many of us have seen potatoes grow 
that have lain out all Winter when the 
ground was frozen two feet deep. 

Who would dare to say that they had 
not also been frozen? Would it not be 
a much more plausible explanation to 
say that in rare cases if they were not 
disturbed while frozen and the thawing 
out process was brought about in Na- 
ture’s own’ way very slowly, and the 
cells of the tuber or corm were not rup- 
tured, that they would still grow. 

L. S. REAM 


A DISCARD LIST OF 
SHRUBS NEEDED 


With the Iris and Peony societies feel- 
ing the need of a weeding out of inferior 
varieties, and actually working toward 
that end, it occurs that similar action 
with our ornamental shrubs would not 
be amiss. 

While the number of new shrubs in- 
troduced each year is not large, yet fine 
new things are constantly being brought 
out, but real progress is made only if 
we use them to the exclusion of some 
of the older things. Possibly many read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER have felt the 
same way, and would be willing to nom- 
inate one or more varieties for a discard 
list. Such a list would surely be inter- 
esting to all. 

First we should include those known to 
be injurious, especially those acting as 
hosts to fungous diseases. The common 
and purple Barberry are notable ex- 
amples of such shrubs, as they harbor 
the rust of wheat and oats. 

Then of those which have been fol- 
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lowed by better things, I should like to 
list the single white and red Rugosa 
Roses. The Hugonis Rose is a wonder- 
ful thing, and absolutely hardy. In our 
village is a single pink Rose that makes 
a much finer bush than the Rugosa, and 
the flower is better. It also is absolutely 
hardy. 

The two new Philadelphus, Virginal 
and Norma, could well replace other 
shrubs; and our fine double Lilacs 
surely should drive some other shrubs 
from the place of favor in our yards. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


ARE CATTLE SUPERIOR TO MEN? 


The discussion that has been going on 
in THE FLOWER GROWER as to whether 
cattle are superior to men, is decidedly 
interesting. A great deal depends on 
the point of view. The Editor says that 
the human race is easily capable of un- 
limited development, if it were possible 
to apply the same rigid selection that 
we do to our animals and plants, but 
this is out of the question. For instance, 
we cannot destroy those who are phys- 
ically inferior as Burbank does to his 
plants. So long as people continue to 
marry for love, or think they do, which 
is the same thing, just so long will it be 
impossible to develop the human race 
in any desired direction. Possibly it is 
just as well that this is so, for if this 
were possible, selfishness, which is a 
dominant trait inherent in human na- 
ture, would dominate our efforts. It is 
man’s selfishness that has prompted him 
to develop a certain race of cattle and 
not his desire to better their condition, 
and it would be the same in regards to 
developing a superior race of men, if 
that were possible. c 

The improvement that would result 
were it possible to apply the same rigid 
selection to the human race that we do 
to plants and animals, would not, from 
the standpoint of what Nature intended 
us to be, be an improvement at all, and 
any such improvement, be it good or 
bad, would only be a step away from 
nature. 

To improve the human race the sub- 
ject of environment should have first 
consideration, for it is environment even 
more than heredity that moulds man’s 
ultimate character. Someone has said, 
“Give me the first seven years of a 
child’s life and you may have the rest,” 
which only goes to show to what extent 
the child is influenced by its environ- 
ment. Even before a child is capable 
of reasoning and remembering what is 
going on, it is absorbing impressions 
that control its actions in later years. 

To my mind people stress unduly the 
importance of a certain religious belief 
in the development of a man’s character. 
To adopt any particular belief has a 
tendency to narrow one’s mind, and that 
is not what is desired in the develop- 
ment of a superior race of men. What 
is desired is more toleration, and the 
willingness to live up to the precepts of 
the Golden Rule. Of course such at- 
tributes would be the last thing thought 
of in the production of a superior race 
of men. There is no doubt that the first 
attribute thought of in such a proceed- 
ing would be the ability to conquer the 
rest of mankind. Is this not what has 
happened in the past when one nation 
becomes superior to another in strength? 
Then why should we be blind to what 
would happen in the future? 


To develop a race of men where happi- 





ness would be the dominant character 
is out of the question. There is no doubt 
that happiness is what we all strive for, 
but happiness has so far been elusive 
enough to keep out of the reach of the 
human race, and it will continue to do 
so, as long as the human race exists. 
But this is no reason why we should 
cease all our efforts to obtain perfect 
happiness, or the nearest approach to it. 
None of us has yet attained the acme 
of complete satisfaction, and without 
complete satisfaction, there can be no 
true happiness; but it is just as well 
that this is so, for if it were possible to 
attain complete happiness progress 
would come to a complete stop. : 

Perfection is another of those attrib- 
utes for which we are always striving, 
but which manages to keep forever out 
of our clutches. To attain perfection 
would be to have attained the acme of 
endeavor in any direction for which we 
have striven, and progress would neces- 
sarily have come to a stop. So let us be 
thankful that neither perfect happiness, 
nor perfection has yet been attained, for 
then this world would hardly be a fit 
place to live. 

It seems to be our aim to drift away 
from what Nature intended us to be. 
There is a great difference between what 
Nature intended us to be and what we 
desire to be and are. Let us not lose 
sight of the fact that we will always be 
subject to Nature’s laws no matter what 
our endeavors may be in an opposite di- 
rection. The fittest to survive will sur- 
vive despite what we may do. We may 
accomplish seemingly great things in 
the realm of artificial breeding and selec- 
tion, but leave such a race of plants or 
animals that have been produced by such 
methods to shift for itself, and in the 
course of a few years at most, all our 
efforts will have become obliterated. 

If the curtailment of liberty is the 
very antithesis of happiness as Dr. Car- 
michel would have us believe, then true 
happiness will ever be unattainable, for 
liberty is certainly curtailed to the 
limit. Complete liberty is not possible 
any more than true happiness and satis- 
faction is possible. These are only 
fleeting ideals to be diligently striven 
for, but hardly attainable. 


ANTONE J. SOARES 


DIADEMA BEGONIA 


This fine variety of Begonia with 
ornamental foliage has been much ad- 
mired in my large collection of rare Be- 
gonias. The central fleshy stems bear 
large leaves which are palmate in form 
and deeply lobed with an irregularly 
dentate margin. The surface is smooth 
and shining, of a clear, dark green color, 
with numerous white spots. These spots 
are various in size and of irregular 
form, and disposed in no strictly reg- 
ular form or formal manner, though 
following to some extent the directions 
of the veins. I notice in mine a little 
depression marks the center of each 
spot. It is quite distinct from all other 
varieties of Begonia and is very striking 
and attractive. The peculiar form and 
markings of its large leaves cannot fail 
to produce a favorable impression. Not 
so easy grown as some others but worth 
all the extra care that is required to 
make a fine decorative plant. At pres- 
ent time seems little known. At least 
I know few grow it; yet it is a very fine 
plant. 


Mrs. JENNIE SPENCER FARMER 
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EFFECT OF EARTH 
WORMS ON solr, 


I was surprised to read the art 
earth worms in a recent issue ~% “ 
FLOWER GROWER. The argument js that 
earth worms are generally plentify| 
where plants grow well and that plants 
will not grow where worms are absent, 
This may be all right in theory, but jt 
does not agree with the fact. 

My well known that there 
earth worms in the virgin soil 
Alberta prairies, but this soil vill eae 
all kinds of hardy garden and field 
crops and rapidly mature same to per- 
fection. I have seen fifty bushels of 
wheat to the acre without the aid of an 
earth worm. 


G. A. RicHARDSON, (B. C.) 


are no 





EpitTor’s NoTe:— 


Exact statements about earth worms, as wel] 
as about many other things, should be avoided, 
All statements should be qualified where prag. 
ticable to do so, and the earth worm is per- 
haps an object lesson along this line. 

While the Editor has had little experience 
with earth worms in his garden, as his soil ig 
naturally a very lean sand, and few worms are 
present, yet it has been reported to him by 
western readers that earth worms in places are 
help. 

Now that the earth worm discussion is open 
let us hear from others along this line. No matter 
if he is a humble chap he is deserving of serious 
consideration. 


Honesty (Lunaria) 


(Subject of cover illustration) 


At THE big flower show in New 
York, early in the year, a vase of 
Honesty was shown. This plant is 
also known as Satin Flower, Moon- 
wort, and by some as the Money Plant. 
Apparently many photographs were 
made of this particular plant and they 
were well circulated throughout the 
country and much was said about the 
fact that this plant was something 
new; some stating that it was the 
rarest plant at the International 
Flower Show. 

Well, there is nothing new under 
the sun, and although the Editor can- 
not recall where he saw a vase of 
Honesty in the years gone by, he re- 
members distinctly seeing it, when, 
as a very small boy, he visited some- 
where. In other words, more than 
forty years ago “Money Plant” was 
known in Northern New York. That 
it is not now at all common is prob- 
ably a fact, and those who are inter- 
ested in dried flowers for winter bou- 
quets would do well to make the ac- 
quaintance of the Lunaria. The name 
was derived from Luna, (the moon), 
and refers to the silvery white seed 
pods, which are ornamental and dur- 
able when dried. 

Honesty was frequently seen in old- 
fashioned gardens and does especially 
well in damp sandy places and even in 
shade. The plant is called Honesty 
because of the fact that the seeds may 
easily be seen through the rather 
transparent flat pods. 

Here is one of those old friends that 
might be brought back again into our 
modern garden to advantage. It is 
valuable as a novelty if not for its 
beauty. Now don’t everybody ask the 
Editor where seeds may be had. Just 
hunt around for yourself. 
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GHE FLOWER GROWER 


Cats and How to Care hae Them 


(Reprinted from Our Dumb Animals) 


NY years ago in other lands the 
Mat ies not only — kindly 
but she was actually wor- 
and weit we compare the lot of the 
cats of our own country today with that 
of those in former times we cannot help 
noticing the great contrast between them. 
What we can do to improve their con- 
dition is a problem of great importance, 
for of all our domestic animals there is 
none who is so neglected and badly used 
as the poor, homeless, unwanted puss. 
By nature, dignified and_ independent, 
she has, through our indifference, be- 
come too often a miserable, gaunt shadow 
of her former self. 

Too many cats in the world, you say, 
and that, of course, is quite true; but 
are we not partly responsible for this, and 
what are the facts? You find a family 
owning a cat, who is fairly well treated. 
Kittens arrive, and no one troubles about 
what will happen in the future—for the 
present they are “dear little things,” 
and the children like them for pets. 
In a few months they are no longer pets, 
they are “too many cats about the place.” 
They are turned adrift, and share the 
fate of thousands—ill-usage, starvation, 
and death. How much the better way to 
have destroyed most of them painlessly 
soon after birth! That seems to be the 
first and most necessary fact to bring 


home to people who want to help with 
regard to this problem of too many cats. 
If you keep one of them in order not to 
distress the mother, make it your duty to 
find that kitten a good home. 

When You Move. This is a time when 
the cat often suffers greatly from want 
of consideration, but there is a “best 
way” which you may adopt in times of 
removal. Place her comfortably in a 
covered basket, and when the new house 
is reached shut her up, that she may have 
no chance of escaping. You may butter 
her feet, which will engage her attention, 
and you should spare a few moments to 
soothe and talk to her. When it is dusk 
carry her about the new place, and she 
will soon get reconciled as long as she 
has her “own people” about her. 

Never pat a cat as you do a dog; she 
should be stroked with the palm of the 
hand. Their bodies are tender, so never 
snatch them up and squeeze and hug 
them, even if it is meant kindly. 

Food. Your cat may like one kin! of 
food, mine another, and it is useless to 
lay down any hard and fast rules. Cats 
will generally share with their masters 
the food they take themselves. Raw meat 
should be fed occasionally. Feed her at 
regular hours twice a day. Butter, 
cream, milk, oil, these are good and 
necessary for health. 
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Water to drink should always be within 
your cat’s reach. You never know when 
she may feel the need of it—and she can- 
not ask. 


Grass is good for them. Some people 
keep a little growing in a flower-pot on 
purpose for pussy. 

Play. They need exercise, too, and 
this is not so easy to provide for them 
as it is for dogs, but if encouraged they 
will play for hours with a rubber ball, 
or a cotton reel attached to a string. 
It is not only kittens who enjoy a game; 
quite elderly cats are also fond of play. 

At Night the best place for your cat 
is in the house in a basket or box of her 
own. Encourage her to come in for her 
supper at a certain time. 


The Strays. The lost and forsaken 
cats whom we constantly come across are 
the greatest difficulty. Our own cats 
we feel we can do our duty by, but what 
about these others? 

All animal lovers hope that in time the 
matter will be made a public one, and 
that local authorities will erect shelters 
and lethal chambers to which stray cats 
may be taken. 


Holiday Time. When leaving home in 
the Summer do not forget to make some 
provision for pussy. Either take her 
with you, or find a neighbor or friend 
who will take care of her for you, and 
do not abandon her when you leave your 
country or sea-shore residence. It is 
cruel and unlawful, and for such an act 
you will be liable to prosecution. 














/ King 





Epitor’s Note:— 


One of our friends, whose name and address 
we have lost, has sent us the above sketch of a 
crescent and star with Cannas and Tuberoses. 
We have had a draughtsman show the method of 


laying out a crescent and a star as here de- 
scribed. i 





4 Crescenr filled 
with gladioli 
Humbert canna 
Z Tabe roses 

3 Gladioalr 

















LAYING OUT A CRESCENT AND A STAR 


Method of laying out a crescent 2’-6” wide, and 
16’ across points: Strike a semi-circle with a 
radius of 8’: Then 3’-6” from the center strike an 
arc with a radius of 9’, making the points meet. 

Method of laying out a star 8’ across: From 
a point on the center line strike an are with 
a radius of 8’: Then locate a point 2’-11%” 





each side of center line. The other two points 
will be 4’-113%4” from the ones already located. 

Or, strike a circle with a radius of 4’-2%” and 
locate the points 4’-11%” apart. The points of 
the star will have an angle of 36°. 

These figures may be divided or multiplied for 
any size crescent or star. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


The Small Town Church 


and the Flower Committee 
BY MARGERY QUIGLEY 


AVE you ever sat in church and 
stared with irritation for an 
hour and a half at a dusty, half- 

dead Palm, or at a foliage plant 
wrapped in the crepe paper skirt so 
characteristic of the local florist? 

All about you on the way to church 
were pleasant small gardens and back 
yards full of informal flowers. Why 
had not the products of at least some 
one of these gardens penetrated the 
church? ; 


Or perhaps the situation was not 
quite so bad from the point of view 
either of quality or quantity. Two 
great bunches of fresh flowers, in- 
cluding samples from every bed, had 
been sent around to the church by 
Mrs. Banks as promised. The chauf- 
feur brought the flowers when he 
brought the children to Sunday school 
and the hurried superintendent of the 
Primary had barely time to stuff the 
ample supply into two tightly fitting 
glass vases and set them at the foot 
of the lectern. 


If you do then as I once did in my 
zeal to reform the church flowers, and 
to introduce the principles of Jap- 
anese flower arrangement into the 
Sunday service, you will have your- 
self appointed to the Flower Commit- 
tee. You will learn almost at once 
several valuable facts. 

The first is that the minister’s 
wife is ex-officio chairman and active 
member of the Flower Committee, 
whether she so desires it or not. Such 
flowers as are donated are usually 
dumped upon her at the parsonage or 
the manse or the rectory, as the case 
may be, because “it is more conven- 
ient’”—though not more convenient 
for her. poor dear! 


She it is who must call up the florist 
if volunteer flower-finders do not ap- 
pear. She must ultimately solicit 
funds to pay these florist’s bills, and 
the bills for special colored flowers 
and decorations in quantity on special 
church days, such as Easter and 
Mothers’ Day and Christmas. Inci- 
dentally, what a bugbear Mothers’ 
Day is to some one in the church, 
when it comes time to pay for the 
hundred or two of Carnations given 
so generously to mothers, both those 
who attended church and those widely 
scattered ones who were not present 
at service and whom the committee 
worker had to seek out all Sunday 
afternoon. 


Then the worker on the Flower 
Committee discovers why no potted 
plant can endure for long in the 
church. Heating and lighting condi- 
tions are too uneven for even Rubber 
Plants. The church may be dark and 
cold, except at night, for several days 
each week. The plant receives no 
water. It soon moulders away. 


a" ALL of us in the congregation, 
however, the flowers mean as 
much in their way as the music does 
in its way. For many, the Spring is 
heralded first of all by the flowers on 
the pulpit or the altar. The messages 
of Easter and of Christmas are told 
clearly in the church decorations. 
When the flowers are lovely, the en- 
tire congregation notices them, and 
speaks of them on the walk home. 
We could not do without the church 
flowers. 


After the evening service when the 
flowers have been especially beautiful, 
everyone feels that the flowers should 
continue to shed their beauty and mes- 
sage of unfolding revelation in homes 
where such messages are _ partic- 
ularly needed. The Flower Commit- 
tee begins to hunt around for persons 
to carry the flowers to the sick. Now 
sick people love getting flowers, and 
they love having the members of the 
church remember them, but if they 
have ever served on a Flower Commit- 
tee, out of their experience they must 
needs say to themselves, “I hope no 
one is making such a fuss about tak- 
ing me flowers or groaning at the 
thought of the distance and incon- 
venience, as they did when I used 
to ask them to take flowers to the 
sick.” 


What the solution of the problem 
of getting flowers to the sick is, no 
one can say with decision. It seems 
to lie in a complete change of custom, 
if the better nurses are to be believed. 
I heard a public health nurse of great 
wisdom and sympathy say recently, 
that in her experience, the sick did 
not need flowers half as much as 
their friends believed; and that they 
needed many more personal helps, for 
after all, the flowers merely increase 
the burden of the nurse or of the al- 
ready overworked family. The flow- 
ers have to be moved from the sick 
room at night, brought in again in the 
morning, trimmed and culled and the 
water changed ad infin. A note or a 
helping hand about the accumulating 
housework would serve far better, she 
said. 

The minister’s wife or some of the 
women who really desired the flowers 
and were in a position to care for 
them might better have them. 


ESS formal flowers and _ flower 
arrangement may be _ introduced 
into the small town church, with no 
loss in the dignity of the service. 
Apple blossoms in the Spring, wild 
Daisies in June, and Sumac and Bit- 
ter-sweet and Evergreens, in the Fall 
and Winter, all have a place in church 
decoration. They should be arranged 
on a larger scale than one sees in a 
home, and still arranged loosely and 
gracefully with no attempt to make 
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borders or garlands or 


f 
anced bouquets. ormal bal- 


higpaoe - minister’s bri 
into our church activities, ; 
that almost at once she bomen 
graceful, dark wicker basket for the 
pulpit. Against the inconspicuous 
lines of the flower container almost 
any flowers stood out with charm ang 
simplicity. If she has been willing to 
invest five dollars of her own to give 
our eyes a restful, beautiful flower 
basket, we ought to vote fifty more 
to give her ample material to continue 
the good work. But will we? 


de came 


Probably most of the trouble and 
flurry over flowers in church comes 
at bottom from lack of the proper re- 
ceptacles to suit the different types 
of flowers and their varying colors 
and lengths of stem. Who wants to 
see flowers; however beautiful, come 
in, when there are, in the closet off 
the church parlors, only one leaky 
jardiniere and two tall glass vases! A 
good equipment of flower containers 
should be a part of every church and 
the providing of such receptacles 
should be one of the legitimate an- 
nual undertakings of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. There should be bowls and 
vases and baskets in variety; simple 
but of real beauty; of good quality; 
non-breakable if possible; blending 
with the rest of the church furniture, 
and above all restful to look at. 


By serving on the Flower Commit- 
tee I also learned that only a few, and 
not always all of the members of the 
Committee, feel that the flowers in 
the church are their concern. The 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts con- 
nected with the church, might, some 
Saturday, take as a project for “com- 
munity service” merit badge work, 
the gathering in the woods, of 
boughs, or greens, or flowers, suitable 
for the decoration of the church and 
Sunday School. 


I would have everyone feel that it 
is as much a part of contributing to 
the church, as tithing or filling the 
envelope or mite box or putting 
money in the plate, to bring flowers 
to the church. As most Flower Com- 
mittees are now managed, I would 
feel about as free to bring flowers to 
church without telephoning to the 
chairman of the Flower Committee 
the day before, as I would to bring a 
violin into the choir and insist on 
playing it. 





The difficulties of handling floral 
displays for the small town church, 
are perhaps duplicated on a larger 
scale in some churches which would 
qualify as large town churches; and 
as the suggestion will apply just as 
well to a big church as to a little one, 
and apply just as well to a big town 
as a little one, we are pleased to give 
Miss Quigley an opportunity of telling 
us of the tribulations of the Chair- 
man of the Flower Committee of the 
small town church. 
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Lupines 
BY ANTONE J. SOARES, (Calif.) 


HE home of the Lupine is in 
Western North America, al- 
though one species, Lupinus 
nis, is indigenous to the states 
east of the Mississippi, and another 
species, Lupinus texensis, commonly 
called Blue Bonnet, has been chosen 
as the state flower of Texas. Most of 
the species of this family are found 
between the Rocky Mountains and the 


peren 


For generations these plants were 
supposed to be wolfish in their na- 
ture, consuming such an amount of 
food that the soil in which they grew 
soon became exhausted; but such is 
not the case, rather have they chosen 
the poorest soil in which to flourish, 
and beautify a spot that would other- 
wise be devoid of attraction. This 
supposed wolfish nature, though, has 





Silver Lupine (Lupinus albifrons) 


Pacific Ocean, and, on account of their 
particular abundance in this terri- 
tory, it has come to be known as the 
Lupine Region. 

This is a numerous family, but the 
different species are very difficult of 
determination even to the experi- 
enced botanist. There are in Cali- 
fornia alone perhaps fifty species, 
having little economic importance, 
save two, Lupinus arboreus and L. 
albifrons, which, on account of their 
deep-rooting habits, were found ex- 
ceedingly useful in the upbuilding of 
Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. 
By planting seeds of these Lupines 
mixed with Barley to give the Lupines 
an opportunity to take root and be- 
come established, the shifting, wind- 
swept sand dunes were held in place, 
and converted into solid ground, mak- 
ing possible one of the most beautiful 
parks in the world. 





given rise to its botanical name, for 
the word, Lupinus, means wolfish. 

These brilliant ornaments of Na- 
ture’s garden have blossoms which 
are composed of five petals, the upper 
ones, or the banner, as it is com- 
monly called, serves as a lure to the 
honey bee, advertising the delicious 
food that is to be found within, the 
two side wings or petals, serve as a 
landing place, and the keel, like a 
miniature boat, formed by the two 
lower petals whose edges meet, serve 
to enclose and protect the pistil, 
stamens, and nectar. The pressure of 
a bee’s weight is sufficient to depress 
and open the keel, so as to expose the 
pollen dust which the long-lipped bee 
must rub off against its under sides 
as it sucks the nectar. As soon as it 
leaves the flower, the elastic wings as- 
sume their former position, thus clos- 
ing it to prevent waste of pollen. 
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“| Lupine is one of those curious 


plants that go to sleep at night. 
Some members of the genus erect 
one-half of the leaf and drop the other 
half until it becomes a vertical, in- 
stead of a horizontal star, as it is by 
day. Frequently the leaflets rotate as 
much as ninety degrees on their own 
axis. Some species fold their leaflets 
not only at night, but during the day 
there is also more or less movement 
in the leaves. On account of this 
peculiarity the wild Lupine has earned 
for itself the common appellation of 
“Sun Dial Plant.” 

The Lupine like the Vetch, Wis- 
taria, and Lathyrus, by a sudden 
bursting and curling of its pods, 
shoots its seeds to a great distance 
where new colonies are formed. The 
pods are formed of two layers of tis- 
sue, the outer one in drying has a 
tendency to shrink less than the inner 
one, thus curling inward, with the 
consequence that when the stress be- 
comes too great, an explosion occurs, 
and the pods assume the shape of a 
pair of twisted horns, while the seeds 
are scattered far and wide. 

The flowers of the Lupine are ex- 
ceedingly showy, ranging in color 
through many shades of blue and 
purple, to yellow, pink, and white, the 
inflorescence being in terminal spikes, 
sprays, or series of whorls, which 





Tree Lupine (Lupinus arboreus) 


vary greatly in size, number of florets, 
and density. The foliage is much 
sought after by stock, and by sheep, 
providing a nutritious forage. The 
ripe seeds of many species are consid- 
ered poisonous and have been the 
cause of serious loss of stock, causing 
a disease which by veterinarians is 
called lupinosus. 

Among the inhabitants of the 
Azores, and possibly among other in- 
habitants of the Old World, a Eu- 
ropean species of Lupine is extensively 
used for green manuring. Deep fur- 
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rows are made into which are thrown 
bundles of green Lupines and after- 
wards covered to facilitate decay. 
The seeds of this species, which are 
quite large, are considered a great 
delicacy by the natives of the Azores 
and are eaten after the poisonous 
principal and bitterness have been re- 
moved by boiling and brining. 

It is said that the colors of the 
University of California were chosen 
because of the particular abundance 
of golden Poppies and blue Lupines in 
its vicinity. The colors could not 
have been more appropriately chosen, 
for the Poppies and Lupines are such 
a characteristic feature of our land- 
scape that artists never tire of incor- 
porating them in their canvases, and 
our art stores are full of such paint- 
ings. 

T SEEMS that in olden times the 

Lupines grew in greater abundance 
and to greater proportions than now, 
for Fremont mentions in his diary 
that his cavalcade drove through a 
sea of Lupines where the spikes of 
blue flowers towered above the heads 
of the riders. Such a _ wonderful 
growth of Lupines is not to be en- 
countered nowadays. The Lupines 
grow in such thrifty colonies, trans- 
forming many a hillside into the vivid 
color of a June day, until as Thoreau 
says, “the earth is blue with it.” 

The annual Lupines are very satis- 
factory grown in the garden, but as 
the young plants do not transplant 
well, the seeds should be planted where 
the plants are to bloom. As a bedding 
plant the annual Lupine is hardly ex- 
celled by any other plant. Having 
been hybridized to a great extent, 
there are now upwards of three hun- 
dred varieties, among which may be 
found many that are exceedingly 
beautiful. The flowers are very con- 
spicuous, and are borne in terminal 
spikes and in particular abundance. 
They flourish to perfection in any soil, 
save that which is too soggy or too 
much impregnated with lime. 

Among the perennial sorts are 
found many beautiful species, some 
quite dwarf and some, like Lupinus 
arboreus, growing even as high as 
eight feet. This species is a charac- 
teristic feature of the coast country 
of California from San Diego to San 
Francisco, where it is never found 
very far from the sea, and is partic- 
ularly abundant on the cliffs within 
sight of the murmuring waves. If 
plants possessed the power of artic- 
ulation possibly this Lupine with its 
innumerable spikes of bright yellow 
blossoms could tell us the secret of the 
ever-murmuring waves. 

It is surprising that such a beauti- 
ful plant should be seen so rarely 
under cultivation in the country of 
its nativity, but in England it re- 
ceives the appreciation that it so well 
deserves, and is given a prominent 
place in the gardens. The English 
plant breeders have taken another 
native species, Lupinus polyphyllus, 
and crossed it with the Tree Lupines 
which are so called from the woody 
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habit of their stems, and have pro- 
duced many varieties which are de- 
cidedly. desirable, and of varied colors 
amongst which are a few that bear 
flowers of a delicate rose-pink shade. 


i 
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After fertilization takes place all 
Lupines undergo a change in color 
and the effect is beautiful, for in thig 
way a spike often presents a varieg 
assortment of tints. 





Luther Burbank at Home 


RECENT PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GREAT PLANT BREEDER MADE at 


HIS HOME AT SANTA ROSA, 


CALIF. 





Mr. Burbank is here shown in artistic surroundings. 
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indicates that he is an exponent of the benefits of hard work 
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Mr. Burbank is here shown with one of his recent developments, the Telegraph Plant. 
This is featured by huge leaves which grow in clumps at the ends of tentacles eight 
to ten feet long. This photograph was made in the greenhouses at Santa Rosa 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from June issue) 


Antioch (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Gera- 
nium Pink blended near tips with Light Scarlet ; 
edges feathered with Violet Purple; pistil Rose 
Red; anthers Violet Blue. Form—wide Amaryl- 
lis. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
June 18. Days to blooming—65. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


: Exhibition Commercial 
a Fs imesmibienonanedel 20 20 
Size --------------------- 14 14 
Form --.------------------ 5 5 
Substance cut ----------- 10 10 
Spike: 

. TOMER 2wn- 32+ ons n ee 4.5 5 
Grace ------------------- 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
25 6 open... 4 4 
Placement -.-.------------ : : 
Foliage~ --------------------- 
Vigor -..-------------------- 5 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 4.5 4 
Pro@uctiveness --........--.-.. 5 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color ---------------- 3 
Color, earliness ------ 5 
Totals -.--- 93.0 92.0 
Ratings --..93 92 


Antoinette (Lemoine). White, delicately suf- 
fused with bright rose, flecked a little with deeper 
rose-pink on tips of petals; throat shaded with 


deep rose. Form—wide bell. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 11. Days to bloom- 
ing—85. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NEY Siti ngass Sion emcee mane 20 20 
a ia dc in re cnbl 12 12.5 
I sities take ten oaitien 5 5 
Substance cut --..-.-- ~~. 8 8 
Spike: 
Sas | 3 
a ere 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3.5 3.5 
sad ai open... 3 4.5 
PeONOnE ...2....... 5 5 
aero 4 4 
eee 4 4 
Disease resistance -._--.---__ 5 5 
Eyemueveness ............... 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Grace, color .........- 3 
_ 2 
Tete .cc0c 83.5 83.5 
Ratings -..84 84 


Apache (Kunderd; introduced by Breck-Robin- 





son Co.). Cherry-red with lighter throat. Form— 
wide open. Soil—light loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 16. Days to blooming—96. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
PR ied ae 20 20 
NR. 8 
Sees Sas 5 5 
Substance cut ___________ 7 7 
Spike: 
a 3 3.5 
rae 3 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_-____- 5 5 
 ] & od ss open... 3 5 
’ : Placemat. ........... 3 5 
“Si. | AT 4 4 
SG aaa 3 4 
Disease resistance ______.____ 5 5 
Productiveness _____ ee 2.5 2 
Unusual quality : 
= a 1 1 
Totals  _...72.5 78.5 
Ratings --..73 79 
4 Apollo (Jonkheer).¢ ‘Deep rosy vermilion- 





scarlet, delicately marked white in throat. Form— 





wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season wet. Planted 
May 20. Days to blooming—101. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
BME, iene nichaeataitinch coeracmaitmmee 20 20 
ST ctecnemncanememnmmset 14.5 145 
ESE nee eens 5 5 
Substance cut -........... 10 10 
Spike 
a ees 3.5 4 
CRE icine nccectmeamnm sau 3.5 5 
Florescence 
Number blooms ------ 3.5 a 
™ = open... 4 5 
i 4 5 
a 4 4 
0 ee ree 5 5 
Disease resistance --_---- --- 4.5 4.5 
en 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
| es eee 2 2 
Totals ..... 86.5 90.0 
Ratings ---87 90 


Appollon (C. Zeestraten). Rich salmony red. 
Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 18. Days to blooming—111. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DE  dittdosnnnicocuaamee 2 0 
Dt GGcsineceuanatanmenaal 14.5 14.5 
SNS tat dntnneice meee einin 5 5 
Substance cut -........... 9 9 

Spike: 

EE ae 4 4 

i = ee ee 4 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --.---.. 4 4 

3 = open... 6 4 

PO, nkccecccnns 3 5 

CC a aren 4 4 

WEEE cebidteatthasndsancwcaw 5 5 

Disease resistance --.-------- 5 5 

Prosactiveaess ....-....-..-.. 3.5 3 

Unusual quality: 

Lateness, color ------ 4 4 
Totals ...<.< 90.0 91.5 
Ratings --.90 92 


Arbutus (Coleman). Arbutus pink blending to 
deeper edges and tips; bases of lower petals 
tinted cream color with narrow center feather of 
rose color and rose colored throat; pistil rose 
color; anthers pinkish tipped violet-blue. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
early wet, later very dry. Planted—April 8. 
Days to blooming—77 and 83 (small corm). 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
SE idiot im ccna 20 20 
eee 1 13 
ee 5 5 
Substance cut --......... 10 10 

Spike: 

OE are 5 5 

eae ee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ---_-.-- 4 4 

= - open... 4 5 

ee ee ee 5 

Re ne ee 5 5 

TEE cniskgecrimiennancniunns 5 5 

Disease resistance ---...-----. 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 3 


Unusual quality: 
Substance, color, length 4 


kent ses 3 
Tetes....... 94 93 
Ratings -..94 93 


Arizona Rose (Kunderd). Deep rose, shading 
lighter toward throat, lower petals blotched scar- 
let with deep blood red line through centers. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
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son—average. Planted—May 5. Days to bloom- 
ing—97. Season—wet. Planted—May 20. Days 
to blooming—78. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
IIIS) nt: 6s'65 coc inim te Sasendd eee 16 16 
Ee eee ae 9 10 
See ee es 4 5 
Substance cut -.........- ._ 8 - 

Spike 
ee 2 2 
OE 4 4 
Florescence : 

* Number blooms --_-_--- 3.5 3.5 
- open... 3 4 
Placement --_-..._--- 5 

0) ee ee 4 

eee aye rae 3 3 

Disease resistance -.__-_.-___- 4 4 

Proguctiveses .............. 2.5 2 

Unusual quality ~..--...__-_-- 0 0 

i 68.0 70.5 
Ratings ----68 71 
Armenien (Lemoine). Pale gray-lavender, 


splashed on outside and edges with pale mauve; 
lower petals deep mauve with lighter edges and 
tips, bases blotched brilliant ruby red; the blotches 
having spearheads of lemon yellow; pistil pale 
gray-lavender ; anthers pinkish lilac. Form—wide 


triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—very 
dry. Planted—May 29. Days to blooming—76. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
GIN. enisiissibinessie seisenccinoneiameadael 19 18 
See 9 y 
a een 4 4 
Substance cut .-.......--- 10 10 
Spike 
a ee 2.5 3 
CL Ee nen 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 
“ “ open... 3 5 
TI oie icone 5 5 
a). eee. 4 4 
ee eee ee 3 4 
Disease resistance --_.__--_--- 4 4 
Productiveness -............. 3.5 2.5 
URUUa GUANTY .......22.6+.. 0 0 
Totals ..... 75.0 76.5 
Ratings --.75 77 


Arriere Garde (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Salmon- 
rose, feathered near edges with slate and violet; 
lower petals with blotch and center line of creamy 


yellow. Form—wide open broad petalled. Soil— 
fibrous loam. Season—very dry. Planted—May 
29. Days to blooming—96. 
RATING ; 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition 
ee, ane SAE 20 
DE cicecveniasaminwbbent 13 
eee eee 5 
eee 10 
Spike: 
NN aise aiid tase eeicietaipulicncnn 4 
BE Bkbnthccdenencancae 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 
vied 7 open... 6 
Pinsent. ...cccccoccs 4 
BND cccucbnncncennionmbnne 4 
0 ae rere 4 
Disease resistance --____.-_--_- 5 
on a 3 
Unusual quality: 
Form, substance, 
number open ------- 3 
a 88 
Rating ---.-88 


« ’ 

at. 

Artist -(Métzner). Color (Ridgeway). White 
flashed with Rése Color; bases lower petals Pinard 
Yellow finely lined and stippled with Amaranth 
Purple; pistil Rose Pink; anthers Violet Blue. 
Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—sandy loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—June 18. Days to bloom- 
ing—72. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
CS  — a — 5 12 
er < —— 12 12 
Seen 5 5 
Substance cut -@ ee 7.6 7.6 
Spike: 
ee te ee 5 5 
OO a 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
ai wii open... 6 5 
POO. satecnnene 3 8 
| eS ee 5 5 
0 ee ares 5 5 
Disease resistance --_--_----- 5 6 
Proeametiveness ............--. 3 2 


Unusual quality: 












OO Ree a 2 
THe .cant 81.5 75.5 
Ratings --.82 716 


Ashburn (Kunderd). Salmon-red, heavily over- 
laid with deeper fiakes, throat lighter. Form— 
wide diamond. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 23. Days to blooming—89. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
PE dcnacncccadasccnquenl 20 0 
Bc css aunt eins inreaaereneemtade 14 14.5 
NR vise as aime ete ama ee 4 4.5 
Memetemee cut .ccaccanccscns 10 10 

Spike: 

RED |. cconnmawainnaneae ds 4.5 5 

SIND dns acta ca anced tein nce ected ane 5 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 3.5 4 

as _ open... 5 5 

PRI dsceccccucs 5 5 

DOMBRE  ccconcccccsdsencacaans 4 4 

TEE cts eanaenera intent icy eeciaaces 5 5 

Disease resistance -----.----- 5 5 

Preguctivenass .............. 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

Substance, color ---.--- 4 , 4 
Tete .....2 92.0 94.0 
Ratings --.92 94 
Ashtabula (Munsell and Harvey). Color 
(Ridgeway). Rose Pink, blending lighter to mid- 


ribs and bases; bases of lower petals with small 
stippled blotch of Rhodamine Purple. Pistil Rose 
Pink; anthers Violet Blue. Form—wide Orchid. 
Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 
17. Days to blooming—68. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 18. Days to bloom- 


ing—94. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
MD: Stenincnecaennouaaa 20 20 
I 5 peepee Sica aan 11 11 
rs ener 5 5 
Substance cut ........... 8.5 8.5 
Spike: 
DR cece owen 3.5 8.5 
| Ee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
= open... 4 5 
DUNES nn ccccncaens 5 
I el an cmedmnain ine 5 5 
I okie ae acne 4.5 4.5 
Disease resistance ----------- 5 5 
LEE EEE 5 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, foliage ------- 4 5 
Totals ....- 89.5 90.5 
Ratings -..90 91 


Astarte (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Pale rosy lilac 
streaked with rose. Form—wide open. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 27. 
Days to blooming—90. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DE cccncecacaaneacuamam 10 10 
ML) Ansccncecacamaiannee 9 9.5 
DE, Gudbdccimmaeeaanmine 5 5 
MeEOONGER GUE .nnscncescs 7 1.6 

Spike: 

I yo cial hn cclaneeiave a cancnco 3.5 3.5 
RN ii iat cai cick ct chad etna 8 3.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4.5 
sig - open... 3 3.5 
POORONE .daccdncnasa 3 5 

BND. hacndcascccksnsccasee 4 4 

RE, cnn idence ncaa ecankee 3 3 

Disease resistance -..--.------ 4 4 

Productiveness ---.------------ 3 2 

Teeen! quality ............. 0 0 

Totals «...< 61.5 65.0 
Ratings ---62 65 


Atlantic (Brown). White slightly tinted with 
flesh, with faint pink lines in throat. Form— 
wide spreading. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 3. Days to blooming—110. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DE cccanadsaenneiemmmene 20 20 
0 eee eres eee 13 13 
DE chaccuicunbawteuanis 5 5 
Substance cut ........... 10 10 

Spike: 
eee 3.5 5 
on ih oie datamnsoeain ae 3.5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --.---- 3.5 5 
” = open... 5 5 
DGD sicanicnnanne 3 4 

re 5 5 

EEE eee 5 5 

Disease resistance --.-------- 5 5 

Proguctiveness ........-..... 3.5 3.5 
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Unusual quality: 
Substance, number 


0 A ee 3 
Substance, color -.---- 2 
Tete ....4 88.0 92.5 
Ratings --__88 93 
Atlantis (Diener). Color (Ridgeway). Rose 


Doree, nearly overlaid with Scarlet-red; Searlet- 
red tips; nearly White throat starred Amaranth 
Purple; bases of lower petals Scarlet blending to 
centers of Ox-blood Red, edged lightly with Rose 
Red; pistil La France Pink; anthers Violet Blue. 
Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 17. Days to bloom- 


ing—70. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
OE cetniiaihiss mache eda 19 18 
No ec Soca ace aed 15 15 
a a ee er 5 5 
Substance cut -..........-. 10 10 
Spike: 
EE ne en 5 5 
Ee 4 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
sa ws open... 3.5 4 
PANE. nc cccscn cus 4 4 
ae ene 4 4 
eer ee erent 4.5 4.5 
Disease resistance -..--.------ 4 4 
PreGuevenem .....42<-...+- 3.5 3 
Unusual quality: 
Size, branching ------ 4 
Bloom small corms--- 3 
Totes. ...-. 90.5 88.5 
Ratings ---91 89 


Atlas (Lemoine).{ Deep rosy lavender, blend- 
ing lighter on edges and to throat which is white 
marked carmine; rich carmine blotches on lower 
petals. Form—wide triangular. Soil—fibrous 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 27. 
blooming—70-72 (small corm). 

RATING 
; VALUES PER CENT 


Days to 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
WOE occtcccncncncccncnon 20 20 
DEE > ccccuiwsntence mina 7 8 
ec ce Sagara 4 5 
Substance 6ut ...-.«-...< 6 6 

Spike: 

BEER, cacccccontamsasane 3 3.5 
Grace ------------------- 3.5 (8.5 
Florescence : o 
Number blooms ------ 3.5 3.5 
~ bad open.. 3 4 
Placement .ccaccccae 2.5 3 

MARE oan ackcccncdacsanmenns 5 5 

ener 3 3 

Disease resistance ---.--------- 4 4 

Productiveness ----..-------- 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

| Ee eee 2 2 
THM nccad 69.5 73.5 
Ratings --.70 74 





Soft creamy white blended 


Attalla (Kunderd). 
Soil—clay 


deeper to throat. Form—wide_open. 
Planted—May 29. 


loam. Season—very dry. 
Days to blooming—90. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
CM cdc cccwocananceneee 20 20 
Serene 13 18 
DR. cancesannnnnmmccaien 5 5 
Substanesd cut ....<.s2<<e 10 10 
Spike: 
ee ee 3.5 4 
ee er 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= “si open.. 5 3 
a ee E 5 5 
WOMGRO: <<< ncnncnnsccessse<ccs 5 5 
ee 4 4 
Disease resistance ----------- 5 5 
Productiveness --.-.------------ 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Substance, number 
eT ea 
Substance, color ----- 5 
Tetelt ...02 92.5 92 
Ratings ---93 92 





Attraction (Childs). Deep rose with white 


throat. Form—wide round. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—average. Planted—May 9. Days to 
blooming—87. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 

Flower : Exhibition 

DE ccnkcgesacecannaneaee 20 

DD: oncadccnnccccscanunee 10 

DE cc ccdocnccccannasaane 6 

Substance cut -----.- ss 
Spike: 

OE 1 


Calcium, N.Y 


July, 1994 
ee 2 
Florescence : * 
Number blooms ______ 4 
= open_. 
Placement -_____ “i = = ; 
a 5 
_ eee 
Disease resistance ___________ 5 
Productiveness --_.......____ 4 
‘Unusual quality: 
WE Ase eee conn. 8 
wel =... 78 
Rating ____78 
Augusta (Hallock). Whit 
splashed light rose on outside : “inet 
shaded light rose on tips; throat “ieee 


lower petal bases striped and eaten =e 
of 


lavender. Form—wide triangular 

loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 16 D: 
blooming—97. Season—dry, flakes and tine % 
rose are absent.$ Soil—“black gumbo” 5 
Planted—May 20. Days to blooming—109 

old popular cut flower variety, probably Aa 
value when greenhouse grown, but for aan a 
den superseded by others. ° oo 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibiti 
NN i peeing cece iis - “a ae Commercial 
MMMM cnomutacusceub caus 6 ? 
a 5 : 
Substance cut -...__.____ 10 
Spike: ” 
Re eee ee eee 
rs ¥ ; 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ---_-_- 3 4 
“ “ open__ 5 4 
OE «oc ceca 3 5 
MND, ann eee ee 5 5 
Vigor i ei Ra Nista  ae i ta inne ci 4 4 
Disease resistance --_-.______ 5 5 
Productiveness -........-.____ 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
ND, een 2 
Totals ____- 75.5 86 
Ratings --__76 86 


Autocrat (Brown). Color (Ridgewa 
mine Purple blending to tips of Amesona a 
ple; outside Amaranth Purple; bases of lower 
petals Naphthalene Yellow with sprayed blotches 
of Velvety Bordeaux; pistil Rose Red; anthers 
Lilac. Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 


blooming—77. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibiti 
Color isis ata ean " ~ = 7 
Seas 13.5 13.5 
ESO 5 5 
Substance cut -._--_-.____ 8 8 
Spike: 
OS Ee ee ae 4 45 
ia 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -.---- 4 4 
” open... 

Placement -..-... ” aS 4 ; 
ID oa ae 4 8 
Vigor an ee 4 4 
Disease resistance -._....____ 4 3.5 
Productiveness -.....-________ 4 8 
Unusual quality: 

Color, form .......... 

Bloom young bulbs__- 

Totals __.__ 89.5 84.5 
Ratings --.90 85 





Autumn Queen (Childs).¢ Color (Ridgewa: 
Upper petals Cream White nearly pee %. 
and out with Geranium Pink; lower petals Cream 
White to Cream Color bases blotched Scarlet 
shading to centers of Carmine. Pistil Cream 


White; anthers Lilac. Form—wide triangular 
Season—wet. Soil—clay loam. Planted—May 6. 
Days to blooming—8’7. Soil—gravelly loam. 


Planted—June 16. Days to blooming—765. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ll re ee 18 19 
_.., SES HE: 11 12 
Ee: 5 5 
Substance cut _.__________ 4 2 

Spike: 

a ee 4 5 

ena 8 8 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ----_- 3 4 

“ “ open. 2 8 

Placement _._...____- 4 5 

te as ae aR 5 4 

__ Seas 4 4 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 

Productiveness .._____________ 5 4 

Unusual quality --_.._.-_____ 0 0 

Tetele ..... 73 17 
Ratings -__78 17 


(Continued in August issue) 
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dHE FLOWER GROWER 


The Gladiolus* 


BY PROF. A. H. TOMLINSON 


continent no flower has re- 
()ccived so much attention and be- 
come so popular in such little time 

as the Gladiolus. It responds wonder- 
ully! The Gladiolus may be called 
“everybody's flower” because it will de- 
yelop under any condition where there 
are soil, moisture, light and air. No 
lant giving such beauty and pleasure 
needs so little space. The Gladiolus has 
no American ancestors. — It has evolved 
largely from South African Species al- 
though European also enters in. There 
are over one hundred and sixty species, 
mostly South African, a few Asiatic and 


European. These vary in_ beauty, at- 
tractiveness and vigour. Some emit a 
perfume. 


The following species were, according 


to authorities, first hybridized: 

G. BYZANTINUS ------ Mediterranean 
G. CARDINALIS -------- South Africa 
G CRUENTUS -------- South African 
G. DRACOCEPHALUS --South African 
G. OPPOSITIFLORUS --South African 
Gees ........--- South African 
G. PURPUREO-AURATUS-_-South Af. 
G. PSITTACINUS -~----- South African 
G. TRISTIS ------------ South African 


With the foregoing as the earliest 
parents, also other species, hybrids and 
varieties, the Gladiolus has a large and 
varied ancestry. The present day type 
is largely the result of more recent va- 
riety crossing. On account of the cormel 
system of reproduction of the Gladiolus 
the first cross brings established new 
characters in the offspring. .This is why 
Gladiolus breeding is so _ attractive. 
There are no long waits except to breed 
for special characteristics. ’Tis true this 
should be done more than it is. Better 
types and colour would result. For that 
matter the ideal flowers are always in 
the future. They are never actually with 
us. 


The first European varieties sent out 
were: 


G. Colvillei (scented). 


G. Gandavensis (likely a hybrid of the 
last named). 


_G. Brenchleyensis. (Some claim a dis- 
tinct variety, others a variety of Ganda- 
vensis. ) 


G. Leichtlinii (later called Childsii). 


G. Lemoinei, G. Nanceianus, G. Nanus 
(scented and dwarf). 

G. Praecox, ete. 

G. Leichtlinii or Childsii became popu- 
lar on this side of the Atlantic and is 
partly the foundation of the present day 
American type. G. Childsii parents are 
G. Gandavensis and G. Saundersii. Herr 
Leichtlin made this and many other 
crosses about 1890. In Europe, Le- 
moine’s hybrids were favourites, but in 
America G. Leichtlinus and its hybrids 
became most popular. 

J. L. Childs of New York, U. S., pur- 

ased the stock of Herr Leichtlinus in 
1891, and 1893 he sent out many new va- 
rieties which were much in advance of 
Gandavensis. 

The late Dr. Van Fleet produced G. 
Princeps from G. Cruentis (South Af- 


_—_—. 


a" read before Ottawa Horticultural So- 


rican species) and G. Childsii variety 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. G. Princeps is a 
much larger type than its parents. It 
was on the market in 1902 and has been 
much grown. At this period new va- 
rieties were being produced at a rapid 
rate in Europe and America. On this 
continent many Eastern and Western 
growers were sending out varieties. It 
must not be overlooked that in America 
some hybridizing had been done in 1840 
and varieties were sold but the great im- 
petus came about in 1880-1900. Bur- 
bank, Cowee, Childs, Crawford, Groff, 
Kunderd and others were responsible. 
Wonderful creations were also being de- 
veloped in Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, and Canada. 

H. H. Groff, of Simcoe, Ontario, must 
not be forgotten. His hybrids became 
world famous and many of the best, 
older and modern varieties are the re- 
sult of his ability and enthusiasm. Gla- 
diolus lovers owe Mr. Groff a great deal. 


HE introductions of new types and 

colours came about through more 
recently discovered species being hybrid- 
ized and the development of variety 
crossing. Blues, ruffled, laciniated and 
the hooded or Primulinus type came in 
and were soon popular. Lemoine pro- 
duced blues in 1885-7; and Baron Joseph 
Hulot, the best known blue in 1896; this 
variety no doubt being the result of inter- 
crossing with such as G. Gandavensis, 
purpurea-auratus and papilio (the lat- 
ter gave the blue). 

The G. Primulinus—a hooded, yellow 
and smaller flowering species from 
Africa, was in flower at Kew Gardens, 
England, in 1890, and in U. S. about 
1908. In France during 1905 it was in 
commercial use. The type was popular 
with hybridizers on account of its yellow 
colour and delicate form. Kelway, of 
Langport, England, crossed it with 
Gandavensis and Kelwayii most success- 
fully. The hybrids were called the Lang- 
prim type and possess Primulinus char- 
acteristics, viz: hoods and colours of 
yellow. Orange and suffused reds came 
with many hybrids. Other hybridists 
crossed it with G. Lemoinei, G. Nancei- 
anus and also G. Gandavensis. About 
seventy per cent came hooded with the 
typical yellow colours. The first cross 
with G. Gandavensis produced wide open 
flowers, the hood being undoubtedly a 
recessive character. There is much con- 
troversy over what a present day Prim- 
hybrid should be. Many believe it should 
retain its natural characteristics in the 
hood. Botanically it should remain. In 
its native habitat without the hood the 
flower could not perpetuate. It protects 
the stamens and pistil from the heavy 
spray of the falls, also the hood gives 
distinction. 


OWADAYS there are hundreds of 
Gladiolus breeders on this continent 


‘and Europe bringing about wonderful 


results in form, vigour, size, colour, 
floriferousness, texture, etc. There are 
further features to consider, odour, ar- 
rangement of flowers, curving of stem, 
disease resistance, hardiness, etc. Some 
claim it may not be wise to cross present 
day varieties with species—bad features 
would likely be introduced, but these 
could soon be bred out! Authorities 
vary! Species, hybrids and varieties 


. shine. 
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may all be crossed with ultimate success 
in producing new characteristics typical 
of the species. Patience and skill are 
required. 


The Gladiolus flower has six segments 
or petals—inner and outer or lower and 
upper. The blossoms and spikes may be 
divided botanically as follows: 

1. Normal or zygomorphic:—those 
which divide into two symmetrical halves 
on one plane and the flowers face one 
Way. 

2. The reversion or atavic form:— 
those which turn to earlier character- 
istics and the flowers face two directions 
and are erect. 

3. Regular or actinomorphic :—division 
of two halves on two planes, the flowers 
are also erect and face two ways. 

4. Semi-peloric:—those having abnor- 
mal regularity. The flowers face one 
way and are inclined to be upright. This 
is one of the florist’s type. 


Questions arise, what are the best 
types to grow? 

1. Landscape:—These have a tall or 
sturdy, stiff, upright stem with large, 
open bright, distinct flowers; branches 
would not be objectionable, and the flow- 
ers must not bleach in the strong sun- 
Also effective at a distance. 

2. Decorative or Commercial:—The 
florist’s class. The flowers must face one 
way and allow for easy packing and 
shipping, also open after cutting for use 
in decorating. ._The colours must har- 
monize. Some florists like gracefully 
curved stems but it is difficult to pack 
such. 

3. Ruffled or fluted forms:—Varieties 
from G. Kunderdii with wavy flowers. 
These may be classed as a landscape 
type. 

4. Laciniated forms:—A dissected edge 
or fringed flower type—These also may 
be classed as landscape type. 

5. Primulinus Hybrids:—A _ smaller 
but graceful flower spike in most pleas- 
ing colours of yellow and orange and 
red, also with the distinctive hood. 
(Opinions vary in this.) Splendid for 
om and may be classed under 

0. 2. 

6. Exhibition types:—Usually looked 
upon as a large and well developed spike 
with well formed flowers. Represented 
by the modern varieties in large erect 
and fairly erect spikes. Large, open 
flowers and chiefly distinct colours. The 
flowers should face one way. Flowers 
must have size, form, distinctiveness and 
durability. The spike should be rigid 
and straight rather than weak and 
crooked. 

Various types are exhibited under dif- 
ferent classes but No. 6 is the so-called 
exhibition type. Thus Nos. 1, 3 and 4 
are included. 

The foregoing: types should be ex- 
hibited separately. Correct judging is 
impossible with mixtures. 

Novelties:—Should be shown sep- 
arately. These may be selected from any 
type. 

SOILS AND PLANTING 


T WILL grow in any soil but thrives 
best in a deep, rich, mellow loam with 
proper drainage and plenty of moisture 
and sunshine. (Should the latter be 
diffused through tree growth rather than 
direct during the heat of the day most 
types will last longer in flower.) The 
plant needs to be well fed as it develops, 
and requires frequent watering in dry, 
hot weather for best results. It is wise 
to choose a new site every year. After 
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three years at least an old site may 
again be chosen. ‘Ihis helps prevent 
tungus diseases. 

in sandy sous the corms should be 

planted tour inches or more deep, im 
clay soils two to four inches. Deep 
planting often does away with staking 
the spikes, but deep planting 1n Clay 
land may resuit in late or no vioom and 
tew cormels, through lack of aeration 
and soil warmth, aithough plenty of 
growth may take place. in heavy clay 
ground, two inches may be deep enough. 
‘yhe same thing may be said of poorly 
drained site or cold muck sous. 1n warm, 
well aerated muck or peat three to four 
inches would be all right. 

“Care must be taken to plant large 
corms with the growth buds uppermost. 
Corms may be pianted five to ten inches 
apart in clumps, amongst Koses, peren- 
niais and shrubs. in beds and rows 
corms tour inches to tweive inches apart 
according to variety and space and pur- 
pose grown 1s usual. (Much Ccioser plant- 
ing is permissible commercially.—ditor 
LOWER GROWER) 


SOIL PREPARATION 


The usual procedure is to manure or 
fertilize the land and spade or plow in 
all, using well-rotted barn manure or 
chemical tertilizers, or a cover crop of 
legumes or buckwheat, also wood ashes 
(potash) may be worked in. ‘Lhe Irtter 
may be spread over the surtace later. 
‘khe surface should be left rough. Deep 
spading or plowing is preterapie to shal- 
low, especially in sandy soils. in the 
Spring a compiete fertilizer or bone meal 
may be added, or if no manure has been 
used a chemical fertilizer 1s usually very 
necessary. ‘Lhorough harrowing must 
tollow aiways before corms are pianted. 
When planting some growers strew bone 
meal over the soil instead of earlier. 

When spikes are showing, nitrate of 
soda is frequently added and again in 
two or three weeks, using each time about 
two ounces to the square yard. UDUried 
blood could be used instead or alter- 
nately. Manure or chemical fertilizer of 
any Kind must never be overdone. ‘Lhe 
former from two tons to twenty tons 
per acre and the latter two hundred and 
nfty pounds to tive hundred pounds per 
acre. ‘Lhe larger quantities only should 
be used if the land requires it. Plant 
food is better added when most needed 
providing the land be reasonably rich in 
plant food to begin with. 

Cultivate thoroughly when surface is 
dry enough—after a rainfall or water- 
ing: Veep at first of season, but shallow 
later. 

LIME 

HOULD soil show acid tendencies, 
scatter over the land, recently burnt 
limestone that has been water-slacked, 
but not old material. 1t is not wise to 
spread lime with manure or fertilizer. 
A few weeks apart is best. This pre- 
vents waste of nitrogenous compounds 
(ammonia). From two tons to ten tons 
of lime per acre may be used or one 
ounce to tour ounces a square yard. (A 
rather heavy agplication—Editor F. G.) 

Some strew small amounts of lime over 
the soil surface as flowers develop. This 
often brings about more decided colour- 
ing. Lime liberates plant food in the 
soil by breaking up insoluble compounds 
into soluble, which the roots can take 
hold of. 


REPRODUCING CORMS AND CORMELS 


This may be done by allowing as much 
foliage to remain in Summer as possible 








GHE FLOWER GROWER 


and not allowing the corm to flower. The 
corm should be pianted shallow rather 
than deep. ‘Lhis system produces most 
cormels. in eariy Spring the corms may 
be exposed to brignt sunshine for a few 
nours, away trom trost, and later soaked 
in warm water tor an hour or so, then 
peeled around the eyes, or the epidermis 
may be cut 1n sections. Corms then may 
be placed in boxes containing soil or 
sand, first kept cool then given higher 
temperature and kept moist. Piant out 
later. Corms handied in this way will 
have several inches ot sprout before 
pianting out. ‘lhis gives a longer season. 
NO doupt the exposure to sunshine and 
shallow planting allow chemical changes 
to take piace more rapidly in the corm, 
which facilitates plant food development. 
When growing corms for reproduction 
purposes only, it is wise to give them 
more room tnan is ordimary. Usually 
tlower spikes should be cut om before the 
Nrst two buds tully open. ‘Lhis is done 
only to make sure variety 1s correctly 
Known, otherwise the spike may be cut 
ere buas are fully tormed. 


CORMS 


‘HE Gladiolus bulb or corm is solid 

and 1s reaily a large fleshy base otf 

the stem. During the Summer the corm 

cnanges—a new one forms on the old. 

‘Lhe latter 1s useless alter the season 1s 
over and later 1s torn om. 


LIFTING CORMS 


If corms are nearing maturity or are 
Matured, digging snouid be done. UGla- 
alolus CorMs cannot resist much frost so 
when Winter 1s approaching corms and 
cormels snould be dug and separated. 

Sun or dry curing must iollow prior 
to storing and Cleaning. Snould wet 
weather prevali curing or ripening 1n a 
greenhouse, attic, lignt, airy cellar, or 
ury wood-shed wouid be Ilirst-rate. <Alr 
circulation ls necessary. in about live or 
SIX weeks the old corms and loose mate- 
rial should be removed. Later, storing 
in crates or shallow boxes or on shelves 
ls done, and piaced not more than three 
to tour inches deep in a temperature ot 
about 4U~ f. AjJlr circulation ls good 
wnere no dry or wet extremes exist. All 
rotten or diseased corms should be 
burned. 

‘rhe cormels after digging may be first 
placed in shallow boxes. ‘Lhey should 
not be subject to the same drying process 
as the corms. arth will likely adhere 
to them but separation may be brought 
about by trequent screening in a sleve 
with a nne mesh and facilitated by press- 
ing lumps with the hands against the 
wire. A storage temperature of 40 I’. 
is all right tor cormels. Many cover 
cormels with sand or fine soil during 
storage; in fact there is no need to 
screen too carefully. 


SEED 


The seed pod cracks downwards and 
seed drops out readily. A dry, airy, cool 
room is a splendid place to store the 
seed. Sacks may be used to hold seed 
pods and shallow trays for the seed. 
(1) Some growers sow seed in December 
under glass, cool at first with a warm 
temperature later and in Spring plant 
the seedlings outside. Care is necessary 
in transplanting. (2) Other growers in 
early Spring sow in hotbeds and shade 
for a while and as seedlings grow also 
cool and harden later. No transplanting 
is done. (8) The easiest system is to 
sow outside in Spring and for a while 
shade with litter as hay er straw. In 
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each case the corms are lifted ; 

all and cured. No. 2 ayatem is 

sibly the best. Pos 
Sandy loam is the best com 

seed or cormels. fertilizer js = for 

add as growth develops. Some seediy 

flower tne first season. mgs 


SOWING CORMELS 
May be handied similar to the 
‘the pest system perhaps is the hee 
and cooling om later, Many will flower 
the first year as plants develop cormels, 
Liquid tertilizer or manure Should be 
given but not before growth is welj ad 
vanced or spikes are snowing. : 


FLOWERS 
‘THE blooms take ordinarily 70 - 449 
days to come afong. Varieties yg 

and conditions make a big ditterence, jp 
cutting spikes leave three or more leayes 
on the piant; that is, if the corms are 
expected to make flowering corms ang 
cormels worth while for the next season, 
Should spikes be cut close to the ground 
corms and cormels will not develop. |t 
is wise to cut spikes upwards parallel to 
a leaf. l'requently spikes need stakes 
tor support. Sucn should be neat but 
strong. 

if cut flowers are wanted to last long 
cut when one or two flowers are partly 
opened and place in water in the ¢ooj 
and shade prior to packing or using. If 
a shipment has been received, unpack 
and treat in the same way. Spikes in 
receptacles containing water should haye 
the stems diagonally cut a half inch 
every day and the water changed; also 
unsightly flowers pulled and discarded, 

Cut flowers to last well should be kept 
cool, although about two hours’ sunshine 
is needed every day, if possible, to pro- 
duce the best colour. 





Bulletin On Gladiolus Blight 


A technical bulletin entitled “A 
Bacterial Blight of Gladioli,” by 
Lucie McCulloch, from Journal of 
Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D. C., is to hand. While this bulletin 
is technical and probably not for gen- 
eral distribution, it may be had doubt- 
less on application by those who are 
interested in growing Gladioli as a 
specialty. 

The bulletin reports the results of 
experiments in connection with troub- 
les which appeared in the Middle 
West, and those who are interested in 
the scientific features of such a prob 
lem will find interesting facts and 
deductions in this bulletin. Try Bu 
reau of Plant Industry, U. 8S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 





Pollen from Cut Gladioli 


I do not remember seeing the ques 
tion discussed or answered in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, or anywhere else, a 
to whether the pollen from a cit 
bouquet of Gladioli would be useftl 
for hybridizing. We have all observe 
that in cut Gladioli the flowers have 
large amount of pollen, that by a ge 
tle shake will fall from them. 
question is, will this pollen from the 
cut bouquet be useful in hybridizing! 
Or has it lost its life and properly 
when the Glad spike is cut? 

SUBSCRIBER 
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The Gladiolus check li 
which were compiled by 
pers of THE Fowrr GROWER, 


of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Additional lists were published in the June, July, August, November and 
December 1923 and May 1924 issues of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


The lists 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


sts of which this is a continuation or addition, 
Mr. Brown, and which ran through sixteen num- 


from August 1921 to November 1922, have 
ow been published in bound or pamphlet form and are available at $1 
n 


They may be had either from Mr. Brown or from the publisher 


which follow are a continuation of the lists already published, 


d it is the purpose of Mr. Brown to continue these lists from time to 
an af 


Originator, introducer 








time, as additions and corrections are sent him. 


It is urged that those 


having new varieties for introduction should, before naming, refer the 
matter to Mr. Brown, to surely know whether the name proposed has al- 
ready been used or not. 

And when a variety is once named it should be promptly reported to 
Mr. Brown, so that the lists may be brought up to date and kept up to 
date as new varieties are placed on the market. 

This work is of great importance to ‘the Gladiolus trade and it is to the 


interest of all to keep up the work and make it as complete as possible. 


Mapison Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, N. Y. 








Originator, introducer 














Name or grower first listing it Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Pfitzer 1916 Salmon-red Karl Forster Pfitzer 1919 Yellow 
Free ee eer Pfitzer 1921 Rose Karl Volkert Pfitzer 1921 Red (Prim) 
Frat ‘Xonsul Scharrer Pfiteer 1923 Red King of the Reds See Liebesfeuer 
nt Marie Cless Pfitzer 1916 White Koning Albert Velthuys 1922 Light Violet 
— Martha Schmidt Pfitzer 1919 White Krelages’ Favorite Krelage 1923 Scarlet (Prim) 
sr Max Schetelig Pfitzer 1923 Cream Kung Christian X. Velthuys 1922 Red 
— M. v/Weinberg Pfitzer 1922 Rose Kung Haakon VII Velthuys 1922 Salmon 
Frau P ofessor Gocht Pfitzer 1916 Pink Kung Oscar Velthuys 1922 Salmon 
on Seine Gerlach - Pfitzer 1916 Salmon-red La Beaute Alkemade 1923 Pink 
sae in Anna Wiest Pfitzer 1916 Pink Lacinatus Kunderd 1923 Old Rose 
~— 1 Schottle Pfitzer 1919 Apricot Lady Alice Barber 1924 Orange (Prim) 
~~ Bill 1923 Orange (Prim) Lichenstein Pfitzer 1921 Salmon-rose 
— Ludwig von T,’Innocence Velthuys 1923 White (Prim) 
.- in Pfitzer 1920 Rose (Prim) Lischen Schmoll Pfitzer 1916 White 
gin Gestafecon Pfitzer 1919 Violet Little Bill Bill 1923 Dainty (Prim) 
Friedrich von Oheimo Pfitzer 1921 Red (Prim) L. J. Koster Velthuys 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Fritz Pfleiderer Pfitzer 1916 White —_ 0 _ Pfitzer 1920 Orange (Prim) 
: Pfitzer 1916 Red ottie Huyssen v. Kat- 
—— Bill 1923 Pink tendijke Pfitzer 1924 ~—- Flesh 
aa Bill 1923 Pink Lovera Bill 1928 Pink 
po Bill 1923 Cream Lucette Rill 1923 White 
pe Bienes Bill 1923 Pink Ludwig Finkh Pfitzer 1919 Red 
Gl H Childs 1924 Shrimp pink (Prim) Manolia Pfitzer 1923 White 
Glo : Bill 1923 Rose Margarete Grotz Pfitzer 1923 Scarlet 
Clori us Grullemans 1910 Apricot (Prim) Margarete Pfitzer Pfitzer 1921 Rose 
Gloxinia Pfitzer 1924 e Maria Schwinghammer Pfitzer 1922 Rose 
Gold Else Heere 1923 Yellow (Prim) Marie Hollis Grullemans 1919 Pink (Prim) 
Golden Emblem Davis 1924 Yellow Marjory Blew Robinson 1923 Slate blue 
Golden Heart Spencer 1924 Venetian red Marmoor Bijvoet 1923 Pink 
Golden State Metzner 1924 Salmon Mary Alica White Vaughan 1924 Rose-pink 
Goldfinch Grullemans 1924 Yellow (Prim) Mathilde Ebert Pfitzer 1920 ose 
Good Gracious Metzner 1924 Pink Mauve Krelage 1923 Bluish Bronze (Prim) 
Grafin Arnim-Gollmitz Pfitzer 1916 Yellow Max Eyth Pfitzer 1916 Blue 
Grafin A. V. Schwerin Pfitzer 1923 Rose ‘Melody Bill 19238 Yellow (Prim) 
Grafin Zeppelin Pfitzer 1924 Rose Mevr. Van Rappard Velthuys 1923 Violet 
Hanna van der Meij- Midnight Robinson 1928 Purple 
Escher Pfitzer 1920 Red Miss Loretta Breeswine 1924 Salmon-pink 
Hans-Heinz Ewers Pfitzer 1919 Carmine Miss T. Rose Fischer 1923 Pink 
Hasseleer Velthuys 1923 Yellow (Prim) Modest i. Bill — es 
Pfitzer 1919 White Morning Light in 
—- eo Pfitzer 1916 Salmon Mr. C. P. Alkemade 1928 White 
Heinrich Kanzleiter Pfitzer 1921 Red Mrs. Annie Frost Robinson 1923 Ivory-cream 
Henriette Allgauer Pfitzer 1920 White Mrs. Krelage Krelage 1928 Scarlet (Prim) 
Hertha Brodersen Pfitzer 1919 Salmon Muriel — = aa 
Metzner 1924 Salmon Nacoome i 92% in 
ne Me eed Pfitzer 1919 ed Nancy Austin Robinson 19238 Pink 
His Majesty Bill 1923 Scarlet (Prim) Nine Velthuys 1922 Pink (Prim) 
Holeomb Bill 1928 Pink Nobilis Bill 1928 Red 
Honey Boy Bill 1923 Yellow (Prim) Nokomis Bill 1923 Scarlet 
Hoogendorp Velthuys 1922 Yellow (Prim) Nordlicht Pfitzer 1924 White 
Tlse-Lotte Kuhn Pfitzer 1919 White (Prim) Northern Light Childs 1924 Bluish white 
Inspector Ludewig Pfitzer 1920 Salmon (Prim) Obelisque Heemskerk 1920 Yellow 
Tonia Vaughan 1924 Yellow Orange Robinson 1923 Orange-red 
Jan Steen Velthuys 1923 Orange (Prim) Orange Brilliant Grullemans 1924 Orange (Prim) 
J. C. Deeg-Meidig Pfitzer 1920 Lavender-blue Orangekonigen Pfitzer 1919 Orange (Prim) 
John Alden Fischer 1923 Yellow Orange Queen Pfitzer 1922 Orange 
John Spoor Grullemans 1910 Yellow (Prim) Orange Queen Vaughan 1924 Orange 
Jsolde Kurz Pfitzer 1919 Apricot (Prim) Oregon Gold Barber 1924 Yellow 
Kalamazoo Vaughan 1924 Purple Orosi Metzner 1924 Orange 
Kaplan Entrup Pfitzer 1922 Rose Ouyen Robinson 1913 Pink 
i i 1923 White 
Kantor Herbart Pfitzer 1921 Carmine Parsival Pfitzer 
- . David Starr Jordan May 5 August 10 97 Mrs. F. Pendleton April 28 August 5 97 
Gladiolus Blooming Dates Early Pink soe = ped 20 = Mrs. H. E. Bothin May 65 August 22 107 
Evelyn Kirtland pril 2 ugust 5 7 Mrs. Wm. Kent May 5 August 8 95 
from 1923 Records Eros April 30 July 30 80 Maine April 30 August 10 102 
s n Ohio Faust April 21 July 27 9 Marin May 5 July 28 83 
Prepared by G. S. RICHMOND, (Norther — an April 21 July 26 95 Matton Blush Pe ie vn oa 
D Fire Ribbon April 27 August 5 98 Mrs. Grullemans April 2 August 10 105 
: . PLANTED BLOOMED AYS Frank J. Symmes May 5 August 12 99 Princeps April 28 August 28 120 
Alice Tiplady April 27 August 7 108 Golden King May 5 August 12 99 Princepine April 28 August 9 103 
merica April 21 August 8 109 Glory of Holland May 5 August 3 88 Pearl April 24 July 16 82 
SBinna Eberius May 5 August 23 108 Gretchen Zang April 28 August 13 105 Prince of Wales April 21 July 8 77 
Attraction April 28 August 9 103 §=Giant Pink April 21 August 6 115 Pres. C. C. Moore May 5 July 8 107 
Augusta April 21 July 26 95 Halley May 5 August 9 96 Peace April 21 August 17 116 
Azure April 24 July 25 91 Herada April 28 August 2 94 Roanoke April 27 July 27 90 
Baron J. Hulot May 2 August 6 94 Jack London May 5 August 7 94 Radium April 30 August 7 99 
Bertrez April 28 August 15 98 Kentfield May 5 August 10 97 Schwaben May 56 July 26 81 
Caroline F. Burke May 5 August 18 98 Kunderdi Glory April 28 August 10 104 San Anselmo May 6 August 10 97 
Capt. A.C. Baker May 5 August 7 94 Louise April 28 August 16 108 Thomas T. Kent May 5 August 16 103 
Costa Rica May 5 August 9 96 Le Marechal Foch April 28 August 4 96 Wolverine April 830 August 4 94 
Chateau Thierry April 80 August 11 103 Lillian Webb May 5 August 138 98 White Wonder April 27 August 30 128 
Cowee’s Scarlet Mrs. Watt May 5 August 20 105 Yellow Hammer May 4 July 26 82 
Wonder April 27 August 6 101 Mary Pickford April 24 July 19 8 ¢ 
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Dahlia Suggestions 


P geery growing Dahlias for a pe- 
riod of over thirty years, I fail 
to see why the need of a plaster of 
Paris patch for the broken-neck Dah- 
lia tuber. If handled with care and 
placed in bottom of a small box or 
flat with moss under and over it, then 
covered with paper and kept in a 
warm dark place, I find, if not too 
badly broken and twisted, it will 
nearly always start. But I never send 
any such out in filling orders. When 
removed from the flat I very carefully 
place in the ground and seldom lose 
any, and much prefer a broken-neck 
tuber to a slip which has been slipped 
from a slip and then some, as so many 
orders are filled at present time. 

Who wonders at the “stunt” as told 
about after the slipping process. I 
do not think removing one slip from 
a bulb, which is strong and healthy 
and has not been forced and slipped 
until no vitality remains, will do 
harm, although I have no use for 
slips or rooted plants and never tried 
the process but once. Then I found 
on those plants which were allowed 
to bloom, no tubers, only strings; 
nothing to keep over, only a fine flower 
for exhibition purposes. 

-I, for one, am very careful from 


5 whom I buy my stock, and the under- 
, standing is I am to receive no tubers 


from which slips have been taken be- 
fore delivery, even then there will be 
an occasional “stunt” which is pulled 
up and thrown away regardless of 
price or scarcity of the variety. I 
have purchased one variety from the 
originator three consecutive times, 
trying to get one good healthy plant 
and always failed. The last time of 
trying was two years ago, when it 
was planted beside Helen Keller, and 
as it commenced to “stunt” oF blight, 
Helen Keller contracted the disease. 


-Pyrox was immediately used and kept 


the blight down so that it grew and 
produced fine blooms. The following 
Summer Helen Keller showed the 
same blight and was again sprayed 
and recovered. I say pull up the dis- 
eased “stunts.” Some varieties al- 
ways “stunt” with me and conse- 
quently are removed immediately. 


PLANTING AND HARVESTING 


My clumps are carefully lifted,— 
two forks being used for each clump, 
one on each side of clump, lifting at 
same time, does the work well. The 
clumps are immediately (no drying 
out) placed stem end down in boxes 
not over twenty-four inches in height, 
packing in closely after cutting stem, 
leaving about two inches. The boxes 
are removed twice a day, once at noon, 
again at night, and placed on the cel- 
lar bottom, never one on top of the 
other, immediately covered with dry 
sand or dirt, which is used again and 
again for same purpose, being kept 


over. Then the boxes after being 
filled around the roots with sand are 
covered with several thicknesses of 
paper. As I rarely ever lose. a clump 
after many years storing, I feel safe 
in giving advice, especially to ama- 
teurs, as to storing good healthy stock. 

During April the boxes are opened 
up and tubers are cut up and placed in 
flats with sphagnum moss, (not too 
wet, just moist) then covered with 
paper and in two weeks are ready. for 
planting or filling orders. I never 
start them in soil as the little fibrous 
roots are disturbed in packing or 
planting. 

For amateurs allow me to say, do 
not be discouraged from one trial, 
especially if slips, but try some good 
healthy tubers that have NOT been 
slipped or propagated to death. 


Fy. G B. 





Field Grown Dahlia Tubers 
Versus Green Plants 


My own experience and that of 
other growers in this vicinity tends 
to show the following: 

For giant exhibition blooms or for 
the show garden, green plants, well 
grown and not overpropagated, give 
the best results. These plants may or 
may not produce tubers for another 
year. 

The best plan seems to be to have 
a special place reserved for growing 
of tubers only, for the following year. 
One of the large public parks (and 
some private growers too) plant a 
number of tubers of each variety in 
some out-of-the-way place; these fields 
are given good cultivation but are not 
watered or fertilized. Plants for the 
exhibition beds are grown from these 
clumps, a few tubers of each kind 
being reserved for further field plant- 
ing to keep the stock strong. 

It sometimes happens that a variety 
which has grown and bloomed exceed- 
ingly well one year may not do so well 
the next, just as a fruit tree may not 
bear so well except in alternate years. 
However, plants that are short- 
jointed, stunted and produce few, 
small, deformed flowers, are usually 
diseased, and I would discard them 
immediately. 

L. E. MILLER, (Conn.) 





The Dahlia Disease During 1923 


] AM very glad to be able to report that 
as far as I have been able to inspect 
or see there has been less disease in 
Dahlias this season than there was for 
several years previous. I believe this 
has been brought about by the honest 
growers throwing out and discarding 
everything that showed signs of disease 
or practical stunt, from which I believe 
the disease originated—as disease at- 
tacks a stunted or weak plant much 
quicker than one growing vigorously. I 
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may be wrong, but my idea 
that the weak and possibly sani 
gated plants were the ones first afore 

The remedy has _ been Carried 
through our suggestion by those willine 
to make a sacrifice of their sto¢ g 
much so, that where a year ago lots 
diseased stock could be found, ¢ 
parties have practically annihilated th 
disease. Of course I have not gs : 
or reached all of those with the disea 
plants, but the warning has been aed 
out, and those who do not heed wil] be . 
_ their Dahlia business. _— 

or various reasons we cannot i 
the names of any sending out —_ 
stock, but the warning is given to ou 
Bulletin readers. Buy only from those 
you know are correct, and should you 
by chance, as might happen from even 
correct grcwers, find a plant showin 
signs of disease, get rid of same m 
quickly as possible, for it might contam- 
inate others, for as far as we know 
that’s how the disease comes. 

It is not in the soil, as the writer gave 
several hundred healthy plants away the 
past Spring, to be planted right where 
the disease was the most rampant, and 
the reports are that none of those dis. 
tributed showed any signs of disease. 

This proves that the disease is carried 
in the stock planted; if it was caused as 
first supposed by an insect pest it surely 
would have attacked those spoken of, 

To further test the disease problem 
out, I have requested those to whom I] 
gave plants to last season to kindly plant 
same or a portion of same, in the same 
locality as they were grown the previous 
year. 

The reason for this is probably they 
might have absorbed some of the disease 
into their systems which would not 
likely show out the first year, but would 
the second season. 

I would be pleased to have any of our 
members test out any plan to eradicate 
the disease and to report their progress 
to the Bulletin editor for the information 
and benefit of all growers. 

RICHARD VINCENT, JR., (In Bulletin of 
The American Dahlia Society) 





Foxgloves 


Those who attempt to cultivate the 
ordinary wild Foxgloves in their gardens 
will find them disappointing. Once in- 
troduced there will soon be plenty of 
them from self-sown seeds, but it is 
difficult to place them so that they will 
not jar with other garden flowers. In 
a wild state, where they usually harmo- 
nize with their surroundings, the com- 
mon Foxgloves are very beautiful, and 
I have often stood and studied some of 
Nature’s effects composed of big groups 
of these flowers in association with other 
plants and flowers. In the garden I 
have found it necessary to eliminate the 
plants with the colouring of the wild one 
and to retain only those with other 
hues and shades. For the garden there 
is nothing better than the pure whites 
or spotted sorts, of which we have now 
many, but there are also some lovely 


light shades of blush and other allied, 


tints which may be planted with advan- 
tage. In the garden, where the plants 
appear year after year from self-sown 
seeds, I have found it necessary to pull 
up the ordinary purple ones as soon a 
they show flower lest their prepotency 
should lead to the over-production of this 
colour among the plants——S. ARNOT, 
(In Gardening Illustrated) 
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Editorial Notes 

OW at the close of May the unsea- 

sonable weather is the constant 
topic of conversation. We wonder 
what gardens we will have for July 
with no seeds yet in the ground. 
There are so few perennials for July 
and August and a garden of annuals 
started in June seems so hopeless. 
Gladioli will come to the rescue of 
August, although they, too, will be 
late, as the ground has been too wet 
and cold to set them out. 

Perhaps June will be so lovely that 
everything will take heart and do its 
best, including the workers. At any 
rate we must just make the best of it. 


How strange and yet how natural 
that most people have an idea that the 
Humming Bird never perches. Beau- 
tiful little mite of activity, it certainly 
needs rest off and on, and it takes it 
just as other birds do. Such a tiny 
object sitting quietly on a branch 
would easily escape notice however. 
Recently a man told us of a remark- 





able sight he had seen a few days be- 
fore. His daughter in the “teens” had 
called him to come quickly to see some- 
thing. She had discovered a Hum- 
ming Bird resting in a Cherry tree 
near the house. The father was as 
much surprised as the daughter and 
so would a very large percentage of 
people be. 

We well remember our surprise the 
first time we made the same discovery. 
Some years ago we saw a poor little 
male Hummer lying on a window sill 
perfectly unconscious. A nurse had 
somehow managed to catch it and 
wishing to show it to her patient had 
inverted a tumbler over it. Fright 
and lack of air nearly finished the 
little captive. The nurse realizing 
what she had done placed the poor 
thing on the window sill where it 
lay for a long time. Much to every 
one’s joy and surprise it finally re- 
vived and flew away. While it lay 
there so still we had a wonderful op- 
portunity to observe and study it 
carefully. 


The Everlasting Job ° 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


FLOWER GROWER will know at 

once that this title refers to the 
particular job that is waiting outside 
while he is reading this page, but as 
a matter of fact the everlasting job 
of taking care of a garden has many 
parts and one reason for calling it 
“everlasting” is that if circumstances 
prevent your doing one thing there is 
always something else you can do. 


a In Midsummer, to be sure, there is 
% lull in the planting program but the 
time saved in this way is sorely 
needed for the weeding and general 
care that every place must have if it 
is to be neat and attractive. It is no 
small task to keep unruly branches 
pruned or tied up; to keep withered 
flowers cut and the Sweet Peas and 


0’ COURSE every reader of THE 


Pansies picked and fertilized and 
watered to insure their continuous 
bloom, yet all these things must be 
done if the charm of the garden is to 
be maintained. 


I think there are few people, com- 
paratively, who realize the need of 
generous feeding to get the best re- 
sults from a closely planted border, 
and I admit that the subject of ferti- 
lizers is not a particularly attractive 
one, for as a rule the more valuable 
they are the worse they smell, and 
even in these days of excessive frank- 
ness there are still some people who 
cannot understand “how any nice 
woman can talk about manure.” But 
when we consider that the life of the 
world depends on crops, and that 
crops depend absolutely on manure, 
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it does not seem worth while to be 
over fastidious about terms. But of 
course you can say “decomposed fer- 
tilizer from the barnyard” instead of 
“rotted manure” if you are very re- 
fined and have lots of time. 


Whatever cognomen is given it, this 
article in one form or another must 
be liberally and thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with the soil before the initial 
planting is done, but even then “‘some- 
thing to eat” must be offered at fre- 
quent intervals, and I am forming the 
habit of carrying a pan of mixed 
fertilizers,—bone meal, sheep manure, 
wood ashes, etc., along with me when 
I am weeding, and wherever I stir 
the soil I work in a little of the mix- 
ture—not too much, of course, for it 
is possible to overdo even a good 
thing, though it seems incredible the 
amount a lusty plant will absorb. This 
plan really seems to be a time-saver, 
killing, as it were, two birds with one 
stone. 


= of the things that helps me 
greatly when hand-weeding is a 
garden rug made of two thicknesses 
of burlap with a layer of some thick 
material between. A yard square is a 
good size and a loop should be sewed 
on one corner so that it can be hung 
from a convenient nail when not in use. 
On such a rug one can sit or kneel in 
comfort even when the ground is 
damp, and we all know that weeds 
pull most easily when the ground is 
moist, and anything that gives aid 
and comfort to the weeder is not to 
be despised. 


The question of watering in dry 
weather is a mooted one, some gar- 
deners claiming that maintaining a 
dust mulch by frequent stirring of the 
soil is better than to use the hose, 
but under some conditions it seems 
really necessary to give water if 
plants are to be kept alive and vigor- 
ous, and all. agree that if it is done 
at all it should be done thoroughly, 
so that the ground is wet several 
inches deep. 


And spraying must still be done oc- 
casionally as some new pest makes its 
appearance; in addition to the slugs, 
aphis, mildew, etc., that are always 
lying in wait for the unwary, and 
those who have “summered and win- 
tered” with a garden will realize that 
my title is no misnomer. The delight- 
ful and thrilling part being that it is 
everlasting—even in Winter the work 
can still go on. 





Useful Hints for July 


HIS month ushers in that feeling 
so common to amateur gardeners, 
whose living comes not from their 
“digging in the earth.” That feeling 
of “Oh, I can’t work in the garden 
today; it’s so hot. I want to sit on the 
piazza and be comfortable.” 
How the bugs must “laugh in their 
sleeves” over the comfortable unmo- 
lested time they can have while Gar- 
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dener with the waning energy, is tak- 
ing it easy. 

Thou sluggard, work up a fresh 
supply of enthusiasm and go to it. 
Do not leave to their fate the quan- 
tities of plant children you so lavishly 
set out in May. Yes, the ground is 
getting dry and hard, which is just 
the reason it must be kept stirred up, 
despite the backache and copious flow 
of perspiration. Think of all the in- 
ternal impurities that will be washed 
out through the pores at the same 
time. A cheap Turkish bath as it 
were. 


July is not one of the best flowering 
months, though this year it bids fair 
to receive a goodly supply of delayed 
June blossoms. But would you neg- 
lect your children when they have 
passed the chubby cunning stage and 
reached the awkward, long limbed 
period of least outward attractive- 
ness? Like the garden, this is just 
the time for fresh energy and en- 
thusiasm. Children and garden alike 
must experience no letup in watchful- 
ness and care. So much must be kept 
out or eradicated in early stages and 
the soil (both human and mineral) 
cultivated, that the things desired may 
have a chance to develop into further 
beauty. 


There is practically nothing new to 
say for July. It is the same old story; 
weed, hoe, spray, over and over, day 
by day. 


Watch your Roses, the Teas, Hy- 
Teas, and Hy-Perpetuals as they fall 
an easy prey to worms, aphis, beetles 
and mildew. Then the Asters need 
constant watching as they have so 
many enemies. One of their worst 
foes which works such havoc all un- 
seen is the white aphis which does its 
deadly work below the surface on the 
roots. The result is a dead plant and 
the uninitiated gardener wonders 


what caused it. There is no cure. 
Prevention with constant applications 
of tobacco water is the only hope. 
When setting out Asters a goodly 
supply of tobacco dust should be 
mixed in the soil around each plant. 
A pale brown ant is always found 
where there are root aphis. 


If there are a few vegetables in 
the garden July becomes a harvesting 
month and thus produces much pleas- 
ure, in the eating if not in the gather- 
ing. 

One constant bit of labor which is 
so often neglected to the detriment of 
both plants and the general appear- 
ance of the garden is keeping off all 
faded flowers. One member of the 
Garden Club says she makes a tour 
of her garden every morning for just 
this purpose. Wise woman. It adds 
so much to the neatness of the place 
and also saves the strength of the 
plants. Bulbs in particular are said 
to suffer much if allowed to develop 
seed. It also prevents too much self- 
sowing which with some plants be- 
comes a real nuisance. 


Sweet Rocket, Plume Poppy, Holly- 
hocks and Perennial Cornflower cause 
a great deal of extra weeding if al- 
lowed to go to seed. One can give 
away and give away and still have 
quantities for the ash barrel unless 
care is taken to prevent seeding. 


Have an eye this month for changes 
to be made in the early Fall. If they 
are not written down in black and 
white they will surely be forgotten. 
Here’s where the garden book comes 
in. 

Early this month bulbs should be 
ordered for spring blooming. Many 
dealers ask to have orders in by July 
1st so that they can be put up in 
Holland at the source of supply. 





A Terraced Garden in the Making 


BY MARION P. THOMAS 


it would be like to plant a gar- 

den from the very beginning 
and without the usual restriction of 
cost. Such an opportunity has pre- 
sented itself in a terraced garden 
which has been laid out architectur- 
ally, when the owner wished to take a 
trip abroad, and wanted to find some- 
thing more attractive than a bare plot 
on returning. : 

The Garden Club was called upon 
to produce someone who would go 
ahead and decide on what was needed, 
order plants and direct a man in the 
actual work. 

It is surprising how many hours 
can be spent pouring over catalogues 
trying to decide just what will look 


\ A f E HAVE often wondered what 


best in certain places and the quantity 
of each kind needed. 


To hide a retaining wall built by 
a neighbor, in the rear, a hedge of 
Cedars had been set out, making a 
beautiful green background. In either 
corner is a tall shrub with a few 
lower ones making a group. Fifty 
Newport pink Hollyhocks have been 
placed in clumps in front of the hedge, 
but we fear they will form disappoint- 
ment No. 1 for this season, as the 
plants that arrived were so tiny it 
doesn’t seem possible any amount of 
care can persuade them to grow into 
flowering plants this year. 


Quantities of Japanese Anemones 
on the left and early pink and white 
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Cosmos on the right in f 

Hollyhocks will, if all goes ‘well pt 
greatly to make the failure of te 
Hollyhocks less apparent. , 


a sone fifty splendid 
of choice Peonies will in time 

derful sight. As they were, sa 
ably well developed roots moved tro ' 
another garden they will merely mer 
to recover from their dislike of Mov 
ing to come to perfection. At this 
writing, less than a month since they 
were moved, most of them have p. 
far recovered as to be in bud and bid 
fair to do considerable blooming. Oy. 
ing to the short journey the roots 
were very little disturbed and most 
of the soil was kept around them 
Perhaps they hardly realized they 
— moved, and so entitled to sulk 
a bit. 

The Peonies nearest the garage 
were moved in the Fall and two shades 
of Darwin Tulips, a delicate one off. 
set by a very dark almost black one 
were set out near them. Undoubtedly 
the same idea will be carried out near 
the rest of the Peonies, in September 
or October. 


great plants 


FOr late summer blooming two hun- 
dred and fifty Le Marechal Foch 
Gladioli have been placed in clumps 
of about a dozen between the Peonies 
and the grass border in the rear of 
the garden. Other varieties in deli- 
cate colors will form beauty spots in 
front of the other Peonies. 


A bed of about fifty beautiful Roses, 
mostly Teas and Hybrid Teas, on the 
left of the main path will be a joy. 
These Roses arrived in the most per- 
fect condition, some already in bud. 
They were splendidly packed in paper 
pots in an open crate. The weather 
being so unseasonable they were left 
out of doors in the crate so that thev 
could become hardened during the 
daytime and covered at night. Some 
for our own garden from a different 
dealer came dormant and looked as 
though they never would recover from 
their long sleep. It is too early yet 
to judge between the two forms of 
shipping, but the latter certainly looks 
discouraging. 


A grass plot twenty-eight feet 
square, we hope, will form a restful 
bit of green and in the center on the 
ground there will be placed a bird 
bath. In such an open spot birds 
will be able to see any cats that might 
come prowling around and so will not 
be in danger. A bird bath on a ped- 
estal would spoil the entire effect as 
height is not needed just here. 

On the side of the garage at the 
end of the rear path the architect 





placed a wall fountain with a basin nd , t 


low to “tie up the garage with th 
garden” as he said. Of course birds 
would not bathe here as the basin 8 
too deep and not gradually sloping, 
but the place immediately sugge 
gold fish and some small water plants 
A pink flowered water Hyacinth 3 
being tried. 
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This is just a little idea of what 
is being tried in “making” this gar- 
den. How much of it will succeed 
time only will tell. So many things 
go into “Making a Garden” and at 
jeast half are beyond human control. 


Then a garden is always in the mak- 
ing stage. Who can conceive of a 
finished, complete garden? Each year 
something winterkills or is destroyed 
by pest or disease and leaves a spot 
to be filled. Again the gardener’s 
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ideas change and flower pictures must 
be worked out anew. A finished gar- 
den would mean the gardener had 
ceased to grow mentally. 

A simple plan of this garden is 
given and perhaps when it has de- 
veloped some pictures may be _ pos- 
sible. 
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Historical Weather 


be windy. April came in warm, but as 


Those who feel that the present % the days grew longer the air became 


Spring has been unusual for cold~ 
weather will read with interest an 
account of the year 1816, known by 
some as “1800 and froze to death.” 
The popular impression that current 
weather is without precedent is usu- 
ally exploded by records of the past. 

From a book called “History of 
Remsen,” (Oneida County, New 
York), by Millard F. Roberts, is ex- 
tracted the following: 

THE COLD SUMMER 

The year 1816 was known throughout 
the United States and Europe as the 
coldest ever experienced. January was 
so mild that most persons here allowed 
their fires to go out, except for cooking 
purposes. There were a few cool days, 
though most of the time throughout the 
month the air was mild and spring-like. 
February was also mild, though some 
days were colder than any in January. 
The first week in March was inclined to 


colder, and by the first of May there 
was a temperature like that of Winter, 
with plenty of snow and ice. During 
this month the young buds were killed 
by frost; ice formed half an inch thick 
on ponds and rivers; Corn was killed, 
and the fields were replanted again and 
again, or until it became too late to 
raise a crop; and when the last of May 
arrived, all new vegetation had been 
killed by the cold. 
- During the first week in June, snow 
fell almost with the violence of a winter 
storm, so that it laid from one to three 
inches in depth over the whole face of 
the country. Frost and ice was common 
during the whole month, and almost 
every green thing was killed. July came 
in with ice and snow, and on the Fourth, 
ice as thick as window glass formed 
throughout New England, New York, 
and in some parts of Pennsylvania. 
To the consternation of everybody, 
August proved the worst month of all. 
Almost every green thing, in this coun- 


try and Europe, was blasted by frost. 
There was great privation, and thou- 
sands of persons would have perished 
had it not been for the abundance of 
fish and wild game. From the 5th to 
the 15th of September came the mildest 
weather of the season, while October 
was remarkable for its cold nights. 
Snow fell on the 18th of the latter month 
to the depth of eight inches. It lodged 
upon the trees, then rain fell and froze 
upon it, forming so heavy a weight that 
the branches were unable to sustain the 
great load, and forest and fruit trees 
were badly broken. November was in 
keeping with her sister months, when 
sufficient snow fell on the 10th to make 
good sleighing, and on the 12th the 
stage passed through here on runners. 
December was slightly more favorable. 

Naturally there was very little hay 
gathered in 1816, and this was mostly 
fed to stock before Winter set in; and 
when Winter proper came, the settlers 
turned their cattle out to browse on 
Hemlock boughs or anything they could 
find to sustain life. 
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Variation in Tulips 


To THE EpIToR :— 

I am an enthusiast on Tulips and last Fall 
along with planting several hundred new bulbs I 
replanted a large quantity of old bulbs which I 
had dug up the previous Spring. Among these 
old bulbs were probably some Picotees, (white 
Tulip with pink edges) for I have had a lot of 
these in my garden for years. Some of these 
old bulbs have come up single as per the original 
flower, but a dozen or so are now blooming very 
double. They have the same pointed leaves with 
the little pink edge, but of course, the leaves are 
not quite as large as the original flower. 

Can you give me some explanation as to how 
these bulbs could have doubled and if there is 
such a Tulip as a Double Picotee growing, also 
if you think it worth while to propagate, if it 
happens to be a new double Tulip? 

R. D. B. 

Answer:—Of double Tulips, their va- 
rieties and their markings, I know next 
to nothing. That a single Tulip will 
throw a bulb giving a double flower I do 
not believe, for I have grown Tulips by 
the hundreds of thousands, replanting 
the same stock year after year, includ- 
ing Picotee, and no case of doubling has 
ever appeared in my beds. The nearest 
I have seen is in variety Ronald Gunn, 
or else Bleu Aimable, eight petals in- 
stead of six, which makes a_ heavier 
flower, and gives somewhat the effect of 
doubling. This variation is purely inci- 
dental, and does not persist. 

The case in question very likely is a 
bulb from some other planting which has 
continued in the soil without blooming, 
whose existence was unknown. Another 
chance,—it may have been a seedling of 
Picotee or some other Tulip. Tulips 
seed profusely. 

As to whether it would pay to propa- 
gate, I would have no idea without see- 
ing it, and perhaps not if I should see 
it. As there is no Tulip craze afloat, it 
is not likely much could be made out of 
a new variety unless it were of out- 
standing merit, and probably only a rec- 
ognized propagator of established stand- 
ing could sell it at a premium price. 
It is very rarely that a new Tulip com- 
mands a Holland wholesale price of as 
much as a dollar, whereas a new 
Gladiclus may command a price of five 
dollars, or a Narcissus of a hundred dol- 
lars, per bulb. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





Fertilizer for Roses 


To tHE EpDITOR:— 

Being a lover of Roses and having a small 
Rose garden, I have heretofore used as a fertil- 
izer bone meal, a handful to each plant, and du-- 
ing the Summer liquid sheep manure once a 
month, but dc not think I have the results I 
ought to have. I keep the earth loose, have them 
planted in two-thirds clay, one-third sand. 

Noticing in April FLowerR GROWER an article 
by E. F. Good2, Melbourne, Australia, from an 
address before the National Rose Society, in 
which he states that four parts potash, ten parts 
nitrates, fifteen of phosphates form a correct 
proportion of a perfect Rose manure; but he 
does not state how to use it. 

If dry what quantity to each plant? 

If in liquid form what proportion to the gallon? 

And how much to each plant? 7. Ba 


Answer:—I have no direct informa- 
tion as to how to use the fertilizer com- 
bination proposed by Mr. Goode, but in 
general I believe it is safe to take an 
average trowe!ful for each plant, stir- 
ring it in, not in contact with the stem 


of the plant, at about the radius you be- 
lieve or know the roots to occupy. 

Of course I do not know your local 
conditions, but I do know there is noth- 
ing better than well rotted cow manure 
as a Rose fertilizer, provided it can be 
so dug in as not to remain on the sur- 
face and become a breeding place for 
black spot spores. It may be that a 
change of diet will do your Roses good. 

In the 1924 American Rose Annual, 
from which the article was taken, there 
is much additional matter concerning 
Rose prosperity, and I think you would 
find it well worth while to become a mem- 
ber of the Society and thus have access 
to this information. 


J. HoracE McFARLAND 





The Common Red Spider 


To THE EbITOR:— 

I have some Palms and some other house plants 
that are infested with a tiny spider, and I want 
to know how to rid these plants of the pest. 
I could only identify the spider through a lens, 
for they are so small. It is a spider, for I could 
count eight legs,. weaving a web; has a little 
brownish spot on the side of the abdomen, and 
travels quite rapidly. The color is a clear cream 
color, and as a mass with the naked eye it looks 
white. I have used “Black Leaf 40,” also a poi- 
son, but perhaps I have not been persistent 
enough. Mrs. F. C. L. 

Answer:—Nothing better for ridding 
plants of the common red spider has 
been found than plain water. It is cus- 
tomary in greenhouses to sprinkle plants 
infested with this pest with water under 
considerable pressure, and to keep the 
atmosphere in the house as moist as pos- 
sible. I would suggest that “Mrs. F. 
C. L.” purchase a hand atomizer and 
spray the foliage of the infested Palms 
and other plants with water, exercising 
special pains to wet the under sides of 
the leaves. It might be well to turn the 
plants bottom side up, if possible, and 
atomize them while in this position. It 
would probably be well to atomize the 
plants once a day for two or three days, 
and thereafter twice a week until the 
spiders disappear. If there is any way 
to keep the atmosphere in the room 
where the plants are growing with more 
moisture in it the red spiders would not 
be so likely to return. 

GLENN W. Herrick, (In Rural New 
Yorker) 





To Secure Long Blooming 
Period for Gladioli 


To THE EbIToR :— 

A Gladiolus lover has told me that you can give 
me information about how to plant Gladioli to 
secure a succession of bloom instead of having 
a wealth of loveliness all at one time. Any in- 
structions you can give will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Mrs. G. A. R., (Ontario) 

Answer :—A long period of bloom, or 
what is known as a succession of bloom, 
from Gladioli, may be obtained by plant- 
ing at intervals, or by planting both 
early and late varieties at one time. 
Then again planting bulbs of different 
sizes and ages will give a longer period 
of bloom. ; 

There are varieties to be had now 
which will bloom in sixty days or so. 
Some growers claim they have had vari- 
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eties bloom in fifty days, but I h 
seen one bloom in so short a time. a 
planting rather large young bulbs of th, 
very earliest varieties and rather omale 
bulbs of the late varieties one may d 
his planting all at one time and yet on 
~— for — bed period. 
it is desired to plant at int 

this should be about ten days to i 
weeks apart, perhaps beginning early in 
the season with intervals of two weeks 
and then intervals of ten days, or g 
week, later on; because when the warm 
weather comes, the shorter interya] 
means much more than it does when 
—s earlier when the weather is 
cold. 
_ In the north, bloom about July ist A, 
in an average season, about the best that 
can be done, and July 15th is the average 
date of bloom. From this time untij 
frost, (usually from September 15th to 
October 15th), or for a period of three 
to four months, a continuous procession 
of Gladiolus bloom may be had. 

Further south a still longer period 
may be had, but the hot weather is not 
conducive to high quality. 


MADISON COoopER 





To Exterminate Poison Ivy 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will you please tell me how to rid my place of 
Poison Ivy? 

J. M. 

Answer:—The best way to eradicate 
Poison Ivy is to dig it out, “root and 
branch.” As Poison Ivy is a low grow- 
ing shrub and not very heavily rooted, 
this is not difficult; but one susceptible to 
poison from this plant should be cav- 
tious about handling it or even going 
near it when it is being cut or bruised. 
If Poison Ivy is kept thoroughly cut for 
one season it is easily killed. 

If any subscriber knows a better way 


of exterminating Poison Ivy will he 


please advise? 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the in- 
quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 
of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 





TULIPS FOR CUTTING 


Would like to have a list of the best 
Tulips for cut flower purposes. 
C. A. D. 


PEONY STEM ROT 

Various readers have complained of 
Peony stem rot, and those who have had 
experience with this trouble, and have 
been able to overcome it successfully, 
will convey some helpful information by 
telling their experiences in this depart- 
ment of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


DAMAGE FROM MOLES 


My garden is being continually torn 
up by underground tunnels dug by 
moles. This, as you know, drains all 
the moisture from my flowers and stunts 
their growth. I have had no success 
with mole traps. Do you know of any 
other method to get rid of the moles? 
Is there anything I could plant to rid 
myself of them? L. W. B. 
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PROPAGATING SPIREA VAN HOUTEII 


iber wants to know how to 

ee Bridal Wreath. If it can be 
nee ated other than by division or 
— erckers will someone who has had 


m . 
siperience please advise? 





PLAN FOR BED WANTED 


o Will you suggest a plan for a bed, 
t 


the east side of house, with 
ty of sun, six feet in diameter, con- 
sisting first of a plan = foliage ene 
in ants? 

and second a plan for a ~4 





PEONIES AND IRIS FOR NORTHERN TEXAS 
A subscriber suggests that an article 


ies and Irises in Northern Texas, 
orving varieties that would do the best 
in this location would be helpful. | Any- 
one acquainted with that section of 
Texas or region adjacent thereto who 
ean throw some light on the general 
subject will be welcome to the columns 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, either in the 
form of an article with illustrations, or 
if nothing but notes or suggestions. 


T0 PREVENT LILACS FROM WILTING 


bscriber wants to know if there 
is chy way to keep Lilacs so that the 
leaves and blossoms will not wither 
quickly after picking. This is one of the 
difficulties of Lilacs as a cut flower, and 
if any reader has a method which will 
prevent wilting of Lilacs after cutting 
from the shrub we would be glad to hear 

him. 

ah, of course, understood that Lilacs 
should not be cut or picked until they 
are pretty well opened as it will not do 
to cut them when in the bud as they 
will usually wilt then. 


ORNAMENTAL DWARF TREE OR 
SHRUB WANTED 


Would like suggestions as to names 
and proper time of year to plant some- 
thing in the order of an ornamental tree 
or dwarf Spruce, something that will not 
grow over five or six feet tall. 

For several years I have been plant- 
ing annuals, but owing to our climatic 
condition they do not last long and for 
this reason I am thinking of a dwarf 
tree or shrub in their place. Our Win- 
ters are very mild, (Central Alabama), 
and I have a half dozen Hydrangeas 
which help along the line suggested, but 
I would like to have something a little 
taller, but not especially a plant that 
will bloom. i 

My front yard is somewhat shady but 
gets all the morning sun which I have 
found to be really best for plants. 


H. C. R. 


TROUBLE WITH HARDY PHLOX 


I have never had any trouble with 
Phlox, except with mildew, until last 
year. Last Spring and this Spring 
some of my half dwarf pink Phlox sent 
up small shoots with poorly colored and 
badly deformed leaves. No fertilizing 
corrected it in 1928, and I am inclined 
to think it was due to some injury to 
he roots, either through dividing or 
reezing or disease. The roots are in 
bad condition, but I find no grubs or 
worms. In 1923 some of the plants had 
been divided, but that was not true this 
year. It is not red spider. 

This Spring I find a new trouble; 
what appears to be a rust on the lower 
leaves of my plants. As we have had 
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more rain than sun, I have not had much 
opportunity to try remedies. 

Possibly others among your -readers 
have had similar trouble and may have 
remembered what to do for it. Any in- 
formation you can publish will be 
greatly appreciated. 

A 





ANSWERS 


SNAPDRAGON TROUBLE 


Answering “Mrs. R. H. P.” in regards 
to Snapdragon when troubled with rust: 

(1) To avoid rust on Snapdragons 
grow them where they will have plenty 
of drainage. Fill bed with five inches 
of ashes or cinders and cover with six 
inches of rich soil which should be mixed 
with plenty of sand. 

(2) Water when needed, in the morn- 
ings of bright, clear days. 

(3) Spray weekly with nicotine and 
ordinary yellow soap. The soap should 
be melted in hot water, using one (1) 
cake to five (5) gallons of water. The 
nicotine to be used as follows, one (1) 
teaspoonful to one (1) gallon of water. 

Plant one foot apart each way. 


C. L. H. 


RUST ON SNAPDRAGONS 

In reply to the inquiry by “Mrs. R. 
H. P.” concerning the rust on Snap- 
dragons, will state that the fungus caus- 
ing the disease is known as Puccinia 
antirrhini and in many ways is sim- 
ilar to the rust on Hollyhocks. It can 
only be controlled by preventing—not by 
curing. 

Among the usual preventives, en- 
deavor to plant vigorous varieties that 
will grow so vigorously that the rust 
will not be serious. Plant early enough 
and in rich enough soil so that a good 
vigorous growth is obtained before very 
hot weather comes on. Destroy all old 
plants, seriously attacked, by burning. 
Save seed from those plants practically 
free from the rust, and perhaps a strain 
resistant to the rust may be developed 
for your locality. Irrigate by the fur- 
row method rather than by sprinkling. 
If sprinkling must be used, apply the 
water early in the morning, so that the 
leaves will not remain wet for any great 
length of time. When the disease is so 
bad that Snapdragons will not succeed, 
grow Pentstemons. They are hardy, 
similar in shape and color, and have 
few pests; although not as well adapted 
to cutting as Snapdragons. 


H. M. BuTTerRFIELD 


WILL GLADIOLUS SEED FREEZE? 


In answer to the Question, (April 
issue) “Will Gladiolus seed freeze:” I 
have had quite a lot of experience with 
Gladiolus seed, and quite agree with the 
Editor that it will take no harm in a 
low temperature, say ten or twelve de- 
grees of frost if seed has been first prop- 
erly dried and kept in dry teraperature. 
I cut seed stocks soon as pods begin 
to break open and stand same on end 
loosely in five pound paper bags leaving 
top open that air may circulate freely. 
Can be left this way until Spring, re- 
moving seed from pods just before 
planting. 

Have sown early gathered Glad seed 
in the Fall, one inch deep, with light 
mulch, which is removed in the Spring 
as soon as freezing and thawing are over 
and have had a first class stand of seed- 
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lings. Location should be well drained 
at all times for good results. 

Gladiolus seed sown in the Fall must 
be planted very late, to be sure of elimi- 
nating any chance of seed sprouting be- 
fore Spring. This is, of course, impor- 
tant to the success of the fall planting 
method of growing seedlings. 


S. ArtHurR Halist 


WILL GLADIOLUS SEED FREEZE? 

I notice among your Queries and An- 
swers you ask will Gladiolus seed freeze. 

I have been saving Gladiolus seed for 
the last five years, storing it in a tool 
shed, which has .no heat in it, and as 
our temperature goes down to eight or 
ten below zero quite often during the 
Winter, and as low as twenty below 
zero, I am under the impression that 
Gladiolus seed will not freeze, if prop- 
erly matured and dried. 

I very seldom have seed that will not 
grow when planted, and if it does not 
grow I attribute it to being unripe. 

My seeds are dried in the bud. After 
cracking open they are cleaned and each 
variety placed in paper bags and la- 
beled. Then I put the bags in a tin lined 
box, to protect from mice, and they stay 
in the box until planting time. 


Geo. L. WERLE 


“BLUE BELL” FLOWER 


A subscriber wants to know about a 
flower, a “blue bell.” I wonder if he 
does not have reference to Mertensia 
Virginica which belongs to the Borags 
family. It is known as Blue-Bells, Tree 
or smooth Lungwort, also as Virginia 
Cowslip: Its habitat, alluvial ground, 
low meadows, woods, and along streams. 
Flowering season, March to May. Dis- 
tribution, Southern Canada to South 
Carolina, and west to Kansas and Ne- 
braska. The above facts are taken from 
Neltze Blanchans “Nature’s Garden.” It 
is certainly a lovely native flower and 
takes well to naturalizing in woodland 
and rock gardens. 

Epcar P. WALTz 


TRANSPLANTING CLOSED GENTIANS 


Gentians, as well as other wild flow- 
ers, may be ‘grown successfully in the 
garden; the one thing to remember is to 
give them natural conditions under 
which to grow. 

We have had Gentians, yellow and 
pink Lady’s Slippers, Adder’s Tongue, 
Rattle-snake Plantain, Trailing Arbutus 
and others, growing in our garden for a 
number of years. 

Hardy Ferns of many kinds are 
grown in an open bed along the north 
side of the house. 

The others are grown on the east 
side of the house, among and in back of 
a row of Rhododendrons. In all in- 
stances the soil is composed of oak leaf 
mould brought from the woods, mixed 
with a small proportion of sand. Water 
is supplied abundantly throughout the 
Summer and Fall. 

All plants except Arbutus are planted 
directly in the bed; Arbutus is placed in 
large pots or deep pans filled with leaf 
mould, with sufficient drainage, and the 
pots sunk into the ground level with 
the surface. 

September or October is the best time 
to transplant, although plants may be 
moved while in bloom if sufficient soil 
is taken not to disturb the roots. 


L. E. MILLER 
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LAWN GRASSES FOR HOT DRY REGIONS 


Bermuda Grass is the common lawn 
grass in almost all of the hot dry re- 
gions of the Southwest, at least wher- 
ever severe winter temperatures are ab- 
sent. It is true that most other lawn 
grasses are better when the heat and 
drouth can be withstood. The so-called 
Australian Rye Grass (Lolium perenne) 
is widely used in lawn mixtures in Cali- 
fornia and also by itself. This grass 
withstands drouth very well, makes a 
quick showing, germinates in about a 
week to ten days and is usually greener 
in Winter than Blue Grass under arid 
conditions. However it is hardly as heat 
resistant as Bermuda Grass. It tends to 
become bunchy unless it is clipped fre- 
quently and is well irrigated. 


H. M. ButtTEeRFIELD 





BOOK REVIEWS 








ROSES FOR ALL AMERICAN CLI- 
MATES, by George C. Thomas, Jr., 


author “The Practical Book of Out-. 


door Rose Growing;” 251 pages, 
with 24 full-page plates in color 
and sepia. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $3. 


Bip book above described in pub- 
lisher’s language, is, in human 
terms comprehensible to Rose lovers, 
an extremely valuable publication, be- 
cause it hits the Rose from a totally 
different angle than that taken by any 
previous literature on the subject. 

We have now several excellent 
books about the Rose in general; and 
the last eighteen months have been 
remarkably prolific in providing the 
United States, for the first time in 
more than a generation, with up-to- 
date books, written in America by 
Americans, and for Americans. 

None of these books, however, went 
closely into the suitability of various 
varieties of Roses for the various va- 
rieties of climate that characterize 
our great country. 


Captain Thomas’ book covers some 
twenty chapters. The matter of main 
importance in. it, is its discussion in 
the first two chapters, of climatic 
conditions affecting the bush Roses 
and the climbing Roses; and then the 
intimate discussion of the six zones 
into which the author divides the 
United States for Rose purposes. 
These are the Northern Zone, the 
Central Zone, the Southeastern Zone, 
the Pacific Northwestern Zone, the 
Pacific Southwestern Zone and the 
Interior Southern Zone. The discus- 
sion for each zone is completely frank, 
and it is buttressed by experience and 
correspondence with Rose growers in 
those zones; and, best of all, is ac- 
companied by definite lists of Roses, 
known or believed to be suitable to 
the zone under discussion. The Rose 
grower is thus provided with an indi- 
cation of what Roses may be expected 
to flourish in his particular climate. 
Further, these Roses, as thus proposed 
for each climate, are separated into 
Roses for cutting, Roses for decora- 


tion, border Roses, hedge Roses, and 
climbing Roses. 

Following this matter of original 
importance, there is discussion of 
Rose classes in nine chapters, but with 
the exceedingly important added ad- 
junct of recommended varieties in 
each class, closely described as to 
color, growth, hardiness and blooming 
quality. 

These original and exceedingly 
frank and careful descriptions cover 
511 varieties, and it is believed that 
no such body of description has be- 
fore been printed in America, or, for 
that matter, elsewhere. 

Three chapters on propagation, un- 
derstocks, the making of Rose beds 
and caring for them, and on the gen- 
eral care of Roses, conclude a book, 
which, without duplicating any other 
Rose literature, supplements all of it, 
and fully justifies its purchase be- 
cause of the way in which it will save 
money and loss of time to those who 
will consider its recommendations in 
purchasing Roses for each zone. 


The book is good-looking, easy to 
read, carries many beautifu! illustra- 
tions in color, and ought to greatly 
stimulate Rose prosperity in the 
United States. Its production is a 
labor of love on the part of Captain 
Thomas and its large circulation will 
give him satisfaction rather than 
profit. 

J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Disinfectant for the Hands 


In a recent number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Mr. Auten speaks of disinfect- 
ing tne hands with potassium perman- 
ganate solution, and this leaving a black 
stain on hands for a few days. I should 
imagine this would be very unsightly. 
This black stain can be quickly removed 
by soaking the hands in a solution of 
dilute oxalic acid. One teaspoonful ox- 
alic acid to a quart of water. This pro- 
cedure is sometimes used in surgical 
practice for disinfecting the hands. 


Dr. CHAs. HAASE 





Flowers and Fac- 
tories Combine Well 
(Continued from page 253) 


This season will see more planting 
in the Central Manufacturing District 
of Chicago—more flowers—more 
hedges—more trees. The gardening 
is all done by the District maintenance 
organization. 

This same group of capitalists some 
eighteen months ago established a 
similar industrial development in Los 
Angeles—and a union stock yards in 
addition. With the climatic condi- 
tions of Southern California, these 
newer projects are even more adapt- 
able to elaborate landscaping. And 
the industrial builders are taking 
every advantage of the climate and 
the fertile soil by sowing and planting 
in beauty as they build. Continued 
improvement in planting, arrange- 
ment, and design is the goal aimed at. 


Calciuy 3 ; 
July, 1994 
Peony—Mme. De Verneville _ ‘. 


A good photograph of M ; 
Verneville is shewa cn page 9am De 
this issue. This Peony is g veld of 
tractive one and has the great q. 


> 


sideratum of exceptionally fine fra. | 
grance. As Mme. De Verneville ne 
one of the moderate priced Peonies it © 
should be in every collection 
cidentally it has a rating by ry, 
American Peony Society Symposium» 
of 7.9 or nearly 80%. This Peony j 
addition to its fragrance is a yp 
pleasing color which makes it attrag. 
tive to many people. i 





Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Beardeg 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a largy 
number of FLOWER GROWER reag. _ 
ers. 
Iris and have not secured the 
should do so at once. Price igs stil] 
$2.00. Order from THE FLowg | 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. ie 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture — 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inte. 
ested in studying about growing Vegeta 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pr 
ante and terms of monthly payment © 
plan. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y, 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale” 


We have some surplus issues for 
sale; mostly of the years 1921, 1922” 
and 1923. Perhaps a few older anda 
few of 1924. 4 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of | 
the years above stated, postpaid, $1.50, 

Sixteen, (16) as above, postpaid, 
$1.00. 4 

Please understand that these ar 
extra issues and not consecutive; only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON COOPER, Publisher, | 
Calcium, N.Y, 











Geo. S. Woodruff |) 


‘Independence - Iowa 


Gladiolus Grower 


New and Rare Sorts a Specialty 











CONARD ** ROSES | 


We guarantee our Roses to bloom or refund yout} 
money. k for star label on each plant. 77 
Send for 54 page illustrated catalog FREE 
CONARD & JONES C0., Robert Pyle, Pres. 

Rose Specialists Box 63 West Greve, 

tion of the 


| PEONIES & "= 


which to make selections, and _can fill 
large orders for extensive plantings. 
We grow a full line of hardy perennials. 


Send for our free list. F 
H. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 








We have @ 
large collec 











Those who are interested in th Ms 


